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Appointments Vacant 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 
EPARTMENT OF EDUCATION: MEN’S DIVISION.— 
SIX TEMPORARY ASSISTANT LECTURERS will be 
appointed for the session 1920-21, at salaries of £300 each. If 
admissions justify it, the appointments may be continued for the 
following session 1921-22 ; and it is hoped that one or two at least 
may be continued permanently. 
Applicants must be trained graduates with good teaching ex- 
perience. Wel! qualified women applicants might be considered. 
Particulars from the Registrar, to whom applications should be 
addressed not later than March 20. 








COUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST HAM. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
SENIOR ASSISTANT. 

PPLICATIONS are invited for the position of SENIOR 
A ASSISTANT at the CANNING TOWN LIBRARY (open 
access), at a salary of {91 per annum, rising to £120, with a further 
£10 upon obtaining two of the following L.A. certificates, namely, 
Classification, Bibliography, or Literary History. 

In addition to the above, a war bonus on the scale of the Civil 
Service Awards Nos. 84 and 101, equivalent to an additional £89 
14s. on the initial salary and £101 8s. on the maximum, will be paid. 


Applicants must not be less than 21 years of age, and possess , 


four of the Library Association certificates. 

Applications, stating age and qualifications, and accompanied by 
copies of not more than three recent testimonials, must be enclosed 
in an envelope endorsed ‘‘ Library Assistant,”’ and reach me not 
later than the first post on Tuesday morning, April 6, 1920. 

Canvassing will disqualify. 

Geo. E. HILLEArRy, 

Town Hall, Town Clerk. 

West Ham, E.15, 
10th March, 1920, 





CITY OF BRADFORD. 


HE Libraries, Art Gallery and Museums Committee are 

prepared to receive applications for the post of DEPUTY 

CHIEF LIBRARIAN. Salary £350 per annum and war bonus 
(at present {85 per annum). 

Practical experience and capacity in Public Library organization 
and administration are essential. Applications, endorsed ‘‘ Deputy 
Chief Librarian,” stating age and qualifications, accompanied by 
copies of three recent testimonials, must be delivered to the 
undersigned not later than March 29, 1920. 

N. L. FLEMING, 
Town Hall, Bradford, Town Clerk. 
March 12, 1920. 





STOKE NEWINGTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of MALE ASSISTANT. 
Salary £156 per annum, including War Bonus. Public 
Library experience essential. 

Preference will be given to candidates holding Library Association 
Certificates, or who, by reason of service in His Majesty’s Forces, 
have been prevented from qualifying for these Certificates. 

Applications endorsed ‘“‘ Assistant ’’ to reach me not later than 
March 24, 1920. 

GEORGE PREECE, 

Public Library, Stoke Newington, Librarian & Clerk. 

London, N.16. 


Appointments Vacant 


EAST SUFFOLK COUNTY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
WOMAN INSTRUCTOR AND INSPECTOR OF PHYSICAL 
TRAINING. 

HE COMMITTEE invite APPLICATIONS from WOMEN for 
appointment as INSTRUCTOR AND INSPECTOR OF 
PHYSICAL TRAINING. The applicants must be prepared to 
devote the whole of their time to the work. They must have full 
knowledge of Swedish Drill and of the requirements of the latest 
syllabus issued by the Board of Education. The selected candidate 
will be required to organise and inspect Physical Exercises in 
Secondary and Elementary Schools maintained by the Committee 
and to give instruction to teachers and children of such Schools. 
Salary will be at the rate of £250 per annum, rising by £10 to £300, 
with travelling expenses according to scale. 

Applications, giving full particulars of qualifications, including 
experience in similar positions (if any), and stating age, together 
with copies of not more than three recent testimonials, must be 
sent to the undersigned not later than March 31, 1920. 

W. E. WartTKINS, 

Education Office, Secretary. 

County Hall, Ipswich. 








MANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART. 
Headmaster: R. A. Dawson, A.R.C.A., London. 

1. A DESIGN MASTER is required to take charge of the work 
of the Design Section, and to assist in the general work of the 
School. 

Candidates must hold recognised qualifications. It is desirable 
that candidates should have experience in the teaching of design 
and allied subjects. 

Commencing salary £400, rising to £500 by annual increments 
of £25. 

2. An ASSISTANT MASTER is required to assist in the Design 
and Crafts Section and in the general work of the School. 

Candidates must hold recognised qualifications. 

Commencing salary £200, rising to £300. 

Particulars and forms of application for the above appointments 
may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom applications must 
be returned by March 31, 1920. 

SPURLEY HEy, 

Education Offices, Director of Education. 

Deansgate, Manchester. 





BALSHAW’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
LEYLAND, LANCS. 


ANTED May 1, 1920, FORM MASTER, honours degree, to 

teach science. Salary according to Lancashire County 

Scale allowing for not more than seven years’ previous experience. 

Evening work limited to three evenings a week.—Apply F.JAcKson, 

M.A., Headmaster. Thomas Dodd, Clerk to the Governors, 47, Lune 
Street, Preston. 





BALSHAW’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
LEYLAND, LANCS. 
EMPORARY TEACHER of MATHEMATICS, Master or 
Mistress, Wanted at Once. Salary according to Lancashire 
County Scale.—Apply F. Jackson, M.A., Headmaster. 
THOS. DODD, 
Clerk to the Governors, 
47, Lune Street, Preston. 
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Appointments Vacant 





NORTHAMPTON COUNTY BOROUGH EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


SCHOOL OF ART. 


HE EDUCATION COMMITTEE invite APPLICATIONS 

for the APPOINTMENT of PRINCIPAL of the SCHOOL 

OF ART. Applicants should be qualified as required by the 

Regulations of the Board of Education. Salary £400 per annum, 
rising by yearly increments of £25 to £500 per annum. 

Further particulars and a form of application may be obtained 
from the undersigned, with whom applications should be lodged 
not later than April 3, 1920. 

HERBERT C. PERRIN, Acting Secretary to the Committee, 
Borough Education Offices, 4, St. Giles’ Street, Northampton. 

March 6, 1920. 





HUDDERSFIELD TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Principal: J. F. Hupson, M.A., B.Sc. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the following posts :— 
A ASSISTANT LECTURER IN BIOLOGY, with good quali- 
fications in either BOTANY or ZOOLOGY. Initial salary £300. 
ASSISTANT IN THE SCHOOL OF ART, well qualified in 
Design. Initial salary £200. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application to 
T. Tuorp, 
Secretary. 





BRADFORD GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


ACANCIES in September for SPECIALISTS in (1) History 

(2) French, (3) Mathematics, (4) Classics. Honours degree 

or equivalent essential. Advanced Courses recognized in Modern 

Studies and Science and Mathematics. Salaries according to 
revised scale rising to £350. 

Also VACANCY for MISTRESS for THIRD FORM offering 
Geography or Elementary Mathematics, and for experienced 
SECOND FORM MISTRESS. 

Apply to the Heap MIsTREss. 


MArRcH 19, 1920 


Appointments Vacant 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF DARLINGTON 
SUB LIBRARIAN. 
HE PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMITTEE require a qualified 
SUB LIBRARIAN. Commencing salary £200 per annum, 
Candidates must have had practical experience in a Public Library 
and hold at least two of the Library Association Professional 
Certificates. 

Applications in candidates own handwriting, endorsed ‘‘ Sub 
Librarian,” stating age and experience, and accompanied by not 
more than two recent testimonials to be delivered to my Office not 
later than April 3. 





H. G. STEAVENSON, 
March 11, 1920. ? Town Clerk. 


EAST SUFFOLK COUNTY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
STOWMARKET COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
SSISTANT MISTRESS (Graduate preferred) wanted May 4, 
to teach History and English to the lower forms and assist 
with Physical Training of girls. 
Scale salary—Graduates, £175 to £300; Non-Graduates, £150 
to £240. Commencing salary according to experience. 
Apply not later than April 10 on Form 23, copy of which may 
be obtained from W. E. Watkins, Secretary, County Hall, Ipswich. 














Appointments Wanted 


OUNG MAN, literary tastes, wide clerical experience, capable 
correspondent, present position Office Manager, seeks 
CHANGE from Commerce to Literary Work or Secretarial Post. 
Interested Politics, Social Affairs} Any congenial position affording 
scope desired.—Box 88, NATION ADVERTISEMENT OFFICE, 170, 
Fleet Street. 








Financial 


ARTNERSHIPS.—EMPLOYMENT with investment wanted 

by fully qualified YOUNG MEN who have £1,000 to £10,000 

to invest.—TuHeE OFFICERS PARTNERSHIP GUARDIAN, 53, Victoria 
Street, S.W.1. Calls preferred. 








SOUTHWELL, MINSTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
EQUIRED, next term, TWO ASSISTANT MASTERS— 
R (1) for French, (2) for Chemistry and Mathematics. 
Initial Salaries up to £250, according to qualifications and 
experience. Accommodation can be had near the School. 
Apply HEADMASTER. 





LAUNCESTON, CORNWALL.—DUNHEVED COLLEGE. 


CIENCE MASTER required, for higher work, Minimum 
£140-£150, Resident. Also, Master for Form Work and 
efficient Drawing.—Apply Heap Master or SECRETARY. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF DERBY. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


ANTED.—MATHEMATICAL MASTER, Hons. Graduate 
Scale £240 rising by £10 per annum to £300 and thence by 
£12 10s. to £420. Experience and special qualifications taken into 
consideration in fixing commencing salary. 
Applications should reach the undersigned not later than March 29, 
F. C. SMITHARD, 
Secretary to the Education Committee. 
Education Offices, 
Becket Street, Derby, 
March 9, 1920. 





BOURNEMOUTH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ANTED, for September, to meet increase in numbers at the 
Bournemouth School for Girls, FOUR MISTRESSES. 

(a) ONE FROEBEL TRAINED JUNIOR SCHOOL MISTRESS, 
to take Junior Form and some Art Work. 

(b) TWO SPECIALISTS. 1. Science, Physics, Chemistry, 
Botany and some Mathematics; the Mistress appointed 
will organize the department. 2. English and French, 
with Phonetics. 

(c) ONE FORM MISTRESS, graduate preferred, to take some 
Scripture, History and Geography. It would be a recom- 
mendation if one of the candidates could offer special training 
in Voice Production, Phonetics and Elocution. 

Salary according to scale, with allowance for experience, 

Graduates £170—300. Non-graduates, £150—{220. 
Apply to the Drrector or Epucation, Municipal Buildings, 
Yelverton Road, Bournemouth, 


UBLISHING BUSINESS.—Advertiser desires to PURCHASE 

a small Publishing Business, preferably one specializing in 

text books, either technical or general. Price should not exceed 

£10,000, and negotiations will be opened only with actual owners 

or their accredited agents. All communications will be treated as 

strictly confidential—Apply in first place to the Advertiser’s 

Solicitors, MEssrs, RANGER, BURTON &F Rost, Langbourn Chambers 
Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 


Educational 


CCOUNTANCY, SECRETARYSHIP, BUSINESS TRAINING. 
An Appointments Bureau (free) is open to all qualified 
students of the Metropolitan College—the ’Varsity of Secretarial 
and Accountancy Training. Specialised Postal Courses (practical 
training and exam. coaching) taken at home in spare time, under 
the most high-qualified staff in the Kingdom, comprising many 
Final Honoursmen, Chartered Accountants, and Barristers-at-Law. 
Fees are most moderate, and may be paid by instalments.—Write 
to-day (postcard will suffice) for list of recent appointments vacant, 
particulars of scholarship scheme, and copy of ‘‘ Student’s Guide,”’ 
free of charge or obligation. METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, LtD., 
Dept. 319, St. Albans. 


Typewriting &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 
promptly executed at home, Is. per 1,000 words; carbon 
copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge Local. 
Miss Nancy McFartang, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliffe Essex. 
YPEWRITING. — Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, 
Letters, Circulars, Testimonials, General Copying, Dupli 
cating, etc. — J. TrimNELL, 8, Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 
SSA t}COMPE IN.—Send your MSS. to be TYPE- 
WRITTEN by Professional expert. 5s. inclusive —Muss 
MarcreET, 10, Manor Road, Folkestone 


























HOLBORN EMPIRE 


Holborn Tube Station. 
LEWIS CASSON AND BRUCE WINSTON’S SEASON OF 
DAILY MATINEES at 2.30. INCLUDING SATURDAY, 


Next Week—SYBIL THORNDIKE in “TROJAN WOMEN” (Mon, & Wed.) 
TOM TROUBLE (Tues, & Thurs,) MEDEA Fri, & Sat,) 
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London Literary Lounge 


The BOOKSHOP that appeals to BOOKLOVERS 








WORKS Porcelain, 
on Handicrafts, 
Science, Agricalture, 
Travel, History. 
Technology, etc 





** it is a seductive retreat with most agreeable possibilities and a 
veritable paradise for the bookish person.’’—Part Macy Gazerre. 


Your true lover of books has always desired a place of 
quietude where he can leisurely look through book after 
book, until he finds the right companion for his mood, or 
the choice copy of a favourite author he would present to 
his friend. 

Such a place—quiet, comfortable, and with a large range 
of books to choose from—is the London Literary Lounge, 
where may be found works on every subject. The Book- 
lover is invited to call and inspect the contents of the shelves, 
and is assured that in doing so he need not feelany obligation 
to purchase. 


A Catalogue of Books, at Greatly Reduced Prices, may be had on application. 


TRUSLOVE & HANSON, LTD., 


14a, CLIFFORD STREET (One Door from BOND STREET, W.1). 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST. 














SWARTHMORE PRESS BOOKS. 


“THE GREATEST BOOK THE WAR HAS PRODUCED.” 


CIVILISATION: 1914—17. 


By GEORGES DUHAMEL. Translated by T. P. 
CONWIL-EVANS. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

“«* Civilisation’ is a marvellous book—perhaps with ‘ Vie des Martyres * 
the greatest book that the war has produced, perhaps the only book, indeed, 
to which the word great can be applied at all. . . . There is no reason 
why ‘ Civilisation’ should not have the success in this country that it has 
had already initsown. We have not ourselves produced a war book to compare 
with it.””—Everyman 


THE MISADVENTURES OF 
ATHELSTAN DIGBY. 


By WILLIAM F. HARVEY. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


“An uncommonly good book of short stories. The hero of the series is 
a Yorkshire blanket manufacturer, who is also an art collector, a financier, and 
a patron of foreign missions, so that the scope of the ‘ misadventures’ is wide. 
Mr. Harvey has good ideas and develops them well.”—The Star, 

“Masterly . . . most effectively told.”—The Times. 











Ready Immediately. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


POEMS: 1912-1919. 
By GILBERT THOMAS. Author of “Birds of 
Passage,” ‘‘ The Further Goal,” ‘‘ Things Big and 
Little,”’ etc., etc. 


A STANDARD WORK. 
BRITISH WILD FLOWERS : 


Their Haunts and Associations. 
By WILLIAM GRAVESON. New edition, published 
in two forms. (a) A handsome Library Edition, with 
extra plates, at 10s. 6d. net. (b) A Popular Edition 
at 6s. 6d. net. 








THE SWARTHMORE PRESS, LIMITED, 
72, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 

















Life of William Booth, the 
Founder of the Salvation Army. 


By HAROLD BEGBIE. With Three Photogravures 
and numerous other Portraits and _ Illustrations. 
Two Vols. 8vo. £2 2s. net. 


Through Deserts and QOases 
of Central Asia. 


By Miss ELLA SYKES, F.R.G.S., and Brigadier- 
General Sir PERCY SYKES, K.C.LE., C.B., 
C.M.G. With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 2ls. net. 





The Daily Chronicle :—‘‘ One of the most fascinating books I have read 
for some time . . . Sir Percy Sykes and his sister, whose books on Persia 
have already become standard authorities in their two degrees, have placed 


the reading public under a fresh indebtedness for their latest volume.” 
EIGHTEENTH THOUSAND. 


The Economic Consequences 


of the Peace. 
By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES,C.B. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
net. 


Thoughts on the Union between 
England and Scotland. 


By ALBERT V. DICEY, K.C., Hon. D.C.L. of the 
Inner Temple, and ROBERT S. RAIT, C.B.E., 
Historiographer-Royal for Scotland. 8vo. 16s. net. 


« , 

Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 
UNIFORM EDITION, 21 Vols. 7s. 6d. net per Vol. 
POCKET EDITION. 22 Vols. Printed on thin 
paper, with gilt edges. Limp leather, 7s. 6d. net; 
blue cloth, 6s. net per Vol. 

THE SERVICE KIPLING. 26 Vols. Blue Cloth 
3s. net each. 


The Reign of Religion in 
Contemporary Philosophy. 


By S. RADHAKRISHNAN, M.A., Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Mysore, Author of 
““The Philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore.’”’ 8vo. 
12s, net. 














THIRD EDITION. 
The Philosophical Theory of 
the State. 


By BERNARD BOSANQUET, LL.D., D.C.L. 
Third Edition. S8vo. 165s. net. 


Implication and Linear 


Inference. 
By BERNARD BOSANQUET, Fellow of British 
Academy, Author of ‘‘ The Philosophical Theory of 
the State,” ‘‘ The Essentials of Logic,’’ &. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


*,* The object of this book is to develop and elucidate the non-syllogistic 
principle on which the author’s ‘* Logic ’’ was founded. 


The Hope of Man: 


Four Studies in the Literature of Religion and Re- 
construction. Being Sermons preached before the 
University of Oxford as Select Preacher in 1917-19. 
By the Very Rev. WILLIAM HOLDEN HUTTON, 
D.D., Dean of Winchester. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Christian Freedom. 
Hulsean Lectures, 1918-19. By FRANCIS E, 
HUTCHINSON, M.A., formerly Chaplain of King’s 
College, and Lecturer of Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 








Macmillan’s List of New and Forthcoming Books with 
Descriptive Notes post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.6.2. 
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OUT OF MY LIFE 


MARSHAL VON HINDENBURG 


With Photogravure Frontispiece. 528 Pages Cloth, 31s, 6d. net. World Publishing Date—April 9th. _ 

The most important book about the War which can come out of Germany. But it is not entirely a war book. Von 

Hindenburg traces his association with the German Army from the days of his youth. He shows that Army in the 

creating, the great military machine being slowly and carefully perfected for its assault against the world’s peace. 

‘ HE | 
’S HIGH S$ T oe 
GERMANY’S HIGH SEA FLEET IN THE DEO 
POET 

WORLD WAR. PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
REVI 

Translated from the Original German. With Portrait of the 

Author, Maps and Plans. Cloth, 25s. net. Ready March 22nd, 

Beginning with the historic Kiel week of 1914, the ex-Commander-in-Chief of the German Navy tells of the doings of —_— 


the High Sea Fleet through the war down to the time when the Revolution destroyed it as a fighting force. The 
U-Boat, the Blockade and Zeppelin Raids, etc., are discussed in detail, his report on the battle of Jutland gives vital 
historical material which must be reckoned with when the truth of this battle is finally thrashed out. 


MOUNTAIN MEMORIES: A DICTIONARY OF 
A Pilgrimage of Romance By SIR MARTIN CONWAY, M.P., NAPOLEON & HIS TIMES 


Litt.D., Vice-Pres.S.A., Vice-Pres. R.G.S. With 16 eee es im the Light of Modern R rch. By HUBERT N. 
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WITH THE “DIE-HARDS” IN PRACTICAL AMATEUR for 
SIBERIA. 3; cot. youn warp, cz, cmc, GARDENING. 3» u. x. THOMAS (Bditor diat 
, . of “POPULAR GARDENING,”) With Coloured Frontispiece self 

M.P. With 8 Plates. Cloth, 10s, 6d, net. and 48 Half-tene Illustrations. Cloth, 8s. net fi 
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FIRST-CLASS FICTION an¢ 
wit. 
? ; first 
COMPTON MACKENZIE. ** The Vanity Girl’’ (8/6 net). Ready in April the 
= M. LEONORA EYLES. ** Captivity ’’ (7/6 net). Ready in April nec 
= (Author of ‘‘Margaret Protests.’’) V 
= OLIVE WADSLEY. “* Belonging ”’ Ready in April the 
= MAY SINCLAIR. ‘“‘ The Romantic ’’ (8/6 net). Ready in May The 
= ALICE PERRIN. “‘ The Vow of Silence ’’ (6/- net). Ready in May act 
= VINGIE E. ROE. ‘* Tharon of Lost Valley ”’ (7/6 net). Ready in May 
on CYNTHIA STOCKLEY. “* Pink Gods and Blue Demons ” (6/- net). With4 Plates. Ready in June Tes} 
= ETHEL M. DELL. ‘* The Top of the World ”’ (7/6 net). Ready in June aga 
= WILLIAM LE QUEUX. ** The Red Widow ”’ (7/6 net). Ready shortly in s 
= H. RIDER HAGGARD. ‘* The Ancient Allan ’’ (8/6 net). With 8 Plate. Now Ready m 1 
= s+. A. VACHELL. “« Whitewash ” (8/6 net). Now Ready a 
= WARWICK DEEPING. ““ The Prophetic Marriage ’’ (7/6 net). Now Ready es 
= PERCEVAL GIBBON. ‘* Those Who Smiled ”’ (7/6 net). Now Ready con 
= JOHN HASTINGS TURNER. “A Place in the World ”’ (7/6 net). Now Ready reac 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
DIARISTS 


’"T*HERE are (as the fashionable comedies like to 
say) two sorts of people—those who keep diaries 
and those who donot. While there is little 

enough in a general way to be said for such arbitrary 
classifications, perhaps there is something to be said 
for this one. One either does, or one does not, keep a 
diary, and if one does not one cannot imagine one’s 
self beginning. The distinction is as profound and as 
firmly based upon temperament as another distinction, 
that between the people who are, and who are not, 
letter-writers. One kind of person sets his identity 
upon paper (without prejudice to other expressions 
of it) for the benefit of a correspondent as naturally 
and spontaneously as another kind of person gets on 
with existence and keeps epistolary silence. The 
first writes letters because he likes writing them ; 
the second writes them not as occasion but only as dire 
necessity arises—and not always then. 

While it may be said that the diarist is in general 
the letter-writer, the converse by no means follows. 
The letter-writer finds his satisfaction in the simple 
act of addressing an audience. He puts himself upon 
paper as he is (or wishes to be thought to be) at the 
moment, and that is an end of the matter until he 
Tesponds to the impulse to put himself upon paper 
again. The essence of the diarist is that his satisfaction 
in self-expression is cumulative, and is to be enjoyed 
in the future. Was there ever a diarist who threw 
his sheets over his shoulder with the rapidity of Count 
Fosco, and who never wished, at least, to see them 
again? One hardly thinks so. One thinks that the 
consciousness, ‘‘ This is my diary; one day I will 
Tead it all through,” must always be present to the 
diarist, and must be his principal stimulus in the 





formidable task on which he is engaged. The war, 
for those who took part in it and survived it, was a 
good school of experience, and in the war one saw the 
diarist at his simplest and, as we should be inclined 
to say, his most heroic. How many were the little 
books that (contrary to regulations) were kept ; 
and how sublime the faith that what was written to-day 
would be added to tomorrow, and that what was 
written in all the days would be enjoyed at the finish ! 

But diarists who have not gone west with their 
little books with them have also failed sometimes in 
their intention of revision, and it is the responsibility of 
the diarist as such that is in question here. The point 
has recently been raised with regard to a contemporary 
who has kept a diary and who has published it in his 
own lifetime. Mr. Scawen Blunt has enjoyed great 
social advantages, and if there is one thing more likely 
than another to make a man a diarist (although, 
if he is born one, he will stand in need of no temptation) 
it is the knowledge that the figures and events he 
moves among will be the certain object of interest 
to posterity. Mr. Blunt has beea reproached for 
publishing his diary in his own lifetime and in the 
lifetime of many of those who figure in it ; but this, 
we should have thought, was a matter on which he 
ought rather to have been felicitated. To publish 
a work is to assume responsibility for it, and to publish 
one’s diary is to afford at least presumptive evidence 
that its cumulative effects have been considered. 
Besides, Mr. Blunt is still here, and the authenticity 
of his records may be challenged. If Mrs Belloc wishes 


to explain that he was not seriously disappointed 
of a peerage in 1911, at the time of the House of 
Lords crisis, but was indulging Mr. Blunt in a faculty 
of credulity, he has only to write to the papers. If 
Mr. Churchill does not relish some of his earlier table- 
talk it is open to him to announce that he finds Mr. 
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Blunt’s report of it marked by the extreme of termino- 
logical inexactitude. In these, and in any other cases, 
the denial or the qualification, if made, would at least 
be on record as well as the assertion ; and both would 
be equally before that portion of posterity which is 
likely to be interested. How much better, how much 
more responsible a proceeding, to publish one’s diary 
in one’s lifetime, than to go on accumulating it, to 
go on promising oneself that one will revise it, and then 
to die, with one’s daily jottings unrevised, but safely 
secured of immortality. 


The truth of this has recently been brought home 
to us by some investigations we happen to have made 
into a diary so preserved, whose least word, since it 
was once written, is indestructible. It is there, in 
its thirty-five or so leathern-covered notebooks, 
covering a period of fifty years, and every word true 
of course, or at least to be reckoned with, because 
it is there! Great is the responsibility of diarists. 
To give one instance only. A hundred years ago in 
England political feeling ran high, not without good 
reason; and a certain man of letters succeeded in 
conveying with peculiar point and incisiveness in a 
footnote, his opinion that a certain other and more 
famous man of letters was, in respect of the political 
influence of his later writings, and in spite of his poetic 
merits, no better than a turncoat. The second man of 
letters, being of an extreme probity, was justly 
enraged ; and happening to be called upon immediately 
by our diarist, who was in the state of receptivity 
induced by recent and flattering acquaintance, he 
threw out in the latter’s hearing the “‘ true reason ”’ 
for this attack upon him. It had nothing to do, 
it appeared, with differing sympathies or convictions 
of a public character, expressed over an independent 
career of twelve years’ standing; but was entirely 
owing to the circumstance that, early in youth, the 
first man of letters had committed himself to a moral 
indiscretion within the cognizance of the second man 
of letters, a misfortune which the first man of letters 
had been unable to forget or to forgive. The details 
followed, and, running home to his little book, pop 
(as Bayes would say) our diaris: flapped them down. 
He flapped them down, with obvious verbal slips, 
with little blanks and vacancies, that still stare and 
wink at us from the yellowing page ; and the next day 
he was off after new events, and the next after still 
newer ones, and so on until the age of more than 
eighty, when he died with his diary written up to the 
angel’s knock, but with his promised plan of revision 
in essentials unattempted. To keepa diary is a matter 
of temperament and habit, but to read one’s diary after 
one has written it calls for an independent act of 
resolution, as well as for more time perhaps, 
in spite of his intentions, than the really born diarist 
ever finds upon his hands. 


Diaries, we think, which are so important to history 
if they are written, and so unimportant to history 
if they are not written, should be read in the light of 
the evidence they afford as to whether their writers 
have found time to read them. For what, after all, 
is the subject-matter of diaries, save that personal 
information which most of us hear to-day and hear 
essentially qualified to-morrow ? The subject-matter 
of diaries, as it circulates in club-rooms, has been very 
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well treated in a chapter of a contemporary satire, 
Mr. Mackenzie’s ‘“‘ Poor Relations.’’ Rumour is qa 
lying jade, but her words, when written and preserved 
for long enough, take on a strange and incontrovertible 
dignity. Of this process the diarists and the letter- 
writers are the handmaidens. It is the consolation 
of those who are neither that if they do not add 
to posterity’s rewards, at least they abstain from 
adding to its labours. 
ee, 


DE QUINCEY’S MOTHER 
IL. 


HERE was talk at onetime of sending Thomasto 
Eton. Thomas, a shy, studious and somewhat 
effeminate boy, madeinquiries among his aristo- 

cratic young friends, and came to the conclusion that the 
discipline and discomfort of a public school woud not suit 
him. These are the words in which he dissuades his 
mother from her project: ‘‘ Eton I am certain you wil] 
not like. From all I hear, the discipline of the schoolis 
certainly not what one would expect, and surely not 
what it should be. Westport and Dominick Brown 
his cousin have told me enough to make me sure of 
that ; and the morals of the place are evidently at a 
low ebb.” De Quincey was not sent to Eton, but, as 
every schoolboy knows, to Manchester Grammar 
School. Every schoolboy also knows that he ran away 
from the Manchester Grammar School. His corres- 
pondence with his mother during his last term at 
school is not so well known—and is instructive. 

This running away from school was no mere act of 
boyish caprice. He was 16, a singularly gentle and 
studious boy, a born scholar, recognized as such by 
masters and schoolfellows alike. The régime of school 
(which, indeed, to the twentieth century appears little 
short of homicidal) did not suit his health. He suffered 
from a series of slight, but almost perpetual liver 
disorders, and their consequent agonies of depression, 
He wrote to his mother a perfectly sensible and respect- 
ful letter, explaining his sufferings, and begging to be 
allowed to spend the eighteen months which must 
elapse before he entered College at home, instead of 
at a school which had reduced his health and spirits 
to a level at which study was impossible. 

Such a letter to a mother of Mrs. De Quincey’s means 
and position at the present day would normally result 
in a visit to a specialist and a prescribed course of 
holiday, diet and exercise. Morality and religion 
would have about as much to do with it as if the 
boy complained of short sight or rheumatism. 

With Mrs. De Quincey the physical side of the case 
was soon dismissed : ‘‘ Your misery I sincerely lament, 
and with tenfold concern because it is produced by 
your sick mind, which no earthly physician can cure.” 
But Thomas was not left even to the care of an“ earthly 
physician,” but to the care of a mere apothecary, who 
“with sublime simplicity confined his treatment to 
one horrid mixture that must have suggested itself to 
him when prescribing for a tiger.’’ Thomas took two 
doses, but the instinct of self-preservation asserted 
itself and prevented his taking a third. 

His mother concentrated on the moral aspect of 
her son’s case, and indeed his proposition revealed a 
state of mind which, in her own words, “‘ filled her with 
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anguish and amazement.’ She saw in it a deliberate 
design to revolt—to renounce not merely the authority 
of a “ living parent,” but to trample on the last wishes 
of a dead father. His opinions had probably been 
suggested, certainly swelled into importance, by the 
advocates of early emancipation and other preposterous 
theories. It was the result of Thomas’s overweening 
pride, “the spirit of heathenism; and if any one 
temper of mind may singly be put to describe the whole 
anti-Christian character, it is self-glory—and its 
monstrous adjuncts are independence and pride, which 
cast angels from Heaven—where such tempers are no 
more admissible now than then.” 

At the same time it was the result of a purely childish 
desire to idle away his time at home—free from the 
disagreeable accidents of school. It would damage 
his material prospects, and lose him the chance of 
an exhibition of £100 a year at Oxford. In short, 
Mrs. De Quincey was “ well assured thai a year spent 
at home in desultory reading without an object is an 
evil of such incalculable extent that I shall never 
consent to it, except to avoid something very dreadful 
to be escaped in no other way.” 

So Thomas was to remain at school, not, however, 
without spiritual help for his ‘‘ sick mind.” 


As your parent, my very dear child [writes his mother], 
I command you, in the name of that God whom you must 
serve or lose, that you do conscientiously read every day at 
least a chapter in the Gospels and Epistles; there you will 
learn, at any rate you may learn, to know yourself, your end, 
your duty. Ask of God to enlighten your understanding to 
receive the truths of His.Word. Let your daily reading be 
the works of men who were neither infidels nor Jacobins : 
read history ; it will show you the corruption of human nature 
and the overruling power and providence of God. 


This remedy Thomas treated as he had done the 
apothecary’s pills, and, this time taking his case into 
his own hands, ran away from school. After wandering 
for nearly a year in London and Wales, enduring all 
the horrors of destitution, Thomas was finally recon- 
ciled to his mother and guardians, spent the remaining 
months which elapsed before he could go to Oxford in 
the desultory reading so much to be dreaded, and went 
up to Oxford without an exhibition. He thus gained by 
open defiance everything which had been denied to 
his reasonable request, and in addition a constitution 
shattered for life. 

The lesson which Mrs. De Quincey seems to have 
drawn from her dealings with Thomas was the necessity 
for an increased severity in the upbringing of her 
sons. This is exemplified in her dealings with her 
second surviving son, Richard. 

Richard, known in his family as Pink, was four 
years younger than Thomas, equally gifted and far 
more attractive. As a boy he was constantly put to 
shame by the ladies of Bath who stopped and kissed 
him on his way to school. But for all his exquisite, 
almost feminine beauty, he was strong, high-spirited, 
even aggressively manly as the toughest of his school- 
fellows. 

He was originally put to school under a clergyman 
in Lincolnshire, a gentle, learned recluse, under whom 
Pink was both happy and well taught. Mrs. De 
Quincey soon discovered that this man’s yoke was 
too mild and easy for her son, and Pink was removed 
to the care of one better fitted to counteract the latent 
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evil of his disposition. This man was an active, 
bustling bully, with the ideals and methods of a horse- 
tamer. 

He not only thought that physical coercion was the sole 

engine by which man could be managed, but, on the same 
principle, he fancied that no pupil could adequately or pro- 
portionately reverence his master until he had settled the 
precise proportion of superiority in animal powers by which 
his master was in advance of himself. Strength of blows 
only could ascertain that. 
Pink was not exempt. In De Quincey’s own language, 
“ Pink the beautiful, but also the haughty, the proud, 
he beat, kicked, trampled on.’”’ In less than two 
hours’ time Pink was on the road to Liverpool. He 
was discovered in an inn, and taken to an uncle, who 
restored him at once to the headmaster with the 
stipulation that he was not to be thrashed in future. 
No inquiries were made. The uncle was, if anything, 
mildly amused at his nephew's exploit. As soon as 
he had gone, the master took his revenge in a second 
thrashing more brutal than the first. Pink again set 
out for Liverpool. 

Pink could profit by experience, if his elders could 
not. This time, avoiding public inns and high roads, 
he made straight for the docks. He was taken on 
board a merchantman. His family heard nothing of 
him for three years. They did not see him for seven. 
At the end of that time he reappeared among them, 
by an extraordinary combination of good luck and 
industry, as a midshipman in the Royal Navy. But 
for seven years he had passed through the horrors of 
shipwreck, piracy, and constant confinement with the 
most brutal and degraded characters. His health 
was completely ruined and his spirit broken. 

The stories of Pink and Thomas would have given 
most mothers pause. For Mrs. De Quincey they were 
full of instruction. The lessons which she drew from 
them are shown by a letter written to her youngest 
son Henry when she had just heard news of Pink : 

Thus, my dear Henry, you must see to what lengths a ree 
bellious spirit can carry a person. A boy with Richard’s 
pride, who fancied himself equal to the first in society, and 
was disgusted with the thought of the condition even of his 
own family, and of everything in the shape of rule, volun- 
tarily sinks himself to be the companion of common sailors, 
submits to the very tight discipline of a ship, and the orders 
of a coarse captain but a few, if any, degrees above his own 
crew. And again, oh Henry, your brother’s sufferings have 
been so great, and I fear are likely to be so, that they might 
well deter others from like rebellious conduct. 

Of such exhortations Mrs. De Quincey was never 
weary. As she writes to Thomas : 

In this letter I purpose faithfully to point out to you where 
you are departing from the rectitude of your first principles, 
and to show you that no scheme, no aim, no destination under 
the sun can ultimately be good which grows out of a dread- 
ful fallacy. . . . The increasing love of a mother is figura- 
tively used as the most immutable of human things, to express 
the absolute unchangeableness of God to His children. My 
tenderness shall follow you through every change and period 
of life. If the world forsakes you (a probable thing, though 
not in the catalogue of your present expectations), I cannot. 

She did not. At every stage in her children’s 
career she is ready with appropriate exhortation, 
advice and reproof. Never did she fail in her sacred 
duty of pointing out to her children the error of the 
way in which they were walking. To Thomas, a man 
of fifty, the father of three children and of established 
literary reputation, she writes : 





I must now enter on some very painful subjects. 

Ist. I have heard and noticed before, though you replied 
not, that you are still an Opium Eater, and this dreadful Drug 
thus acts upon you. . . . 

2nd. That you write in a disreputable Magazine, and in 
a spirit afflicting, as I hear too, to your real friends. 

Another report I rejected as quite incredible, namely, that 
your children’s education is neglected. 

Having thus performed its last duty, the maternal 
pen was laid aside for ever. One cannot but pity 
her. She may not have been a wise or sympathetic 
mother, but she was a devoted and most unhappy 
one. ‘‘I can see at the bottom of your calamities 
no better hope than that which has ever cheated my 
unfortunate children,’ she writes on one occasion. 
Truly she suffered in the sufferings of her children. 


Of her eight wonderful children, four were tuber- 
cular, two ran away from her in childhood, three 
died before the age of 16, and only two survived the 
age of 30, and of these one after sufferings so hideous 
that, in comparison, his brothers and sisters were 
happy in their early deaths. 


“Wilt thou bring down my grey hairs with sorrow 
to the grave?”’ The cry is exquisitely pitiful. There 
is nothing of which we can remind ourselves wnich 
will harden our hearts against it. 

D. Hussey. 


A VISION — 


In a paradise I lie of leaves and flowers : 
Long boughs hang from above in luminous showers : 
Rose-scented the warm air. 
A hidden water mingles its lisping sound 
With the sultry music of bees, and the sense is drowned 
In a pool of warm delight. But as it drowses 
Deep and to outward things serenely closes, 
Some freak of the uncharted mind lays bare . . . 
No richer summer, deeper-hearted roses, 
But greyness, rain, and ruin, and in the air 
A flying sorrow as some forlorn shell whines 
From silence into silence over the still 
Brown deserts of torn earth, and the charred stains 
Of shell-bursts, and the scrawled unending lines 
Of battered trench where, blackening in the rains, 
The dead lie out upon the naked hill. 
MARTIN ARMSTRONG. 


THE LOVER 


Under the silver thatch, where dwells my love, 
About her dormer window, in the straw, 

The sparrows build and with their morning talk 
Often awaken her. 


And by the lattice climbs a crimson rose, 
Who, if he could but see my dinky dear, 
Before her loveliness, so wonderful, 
Would pale with jealousy. 


When the first glow of honeysuckle dawn 
Cuddles her cottage in the dayspring light, 
I pass upon my woodland road to work 
And whistle as I come; 


And if she hear and twinkle out of bed 
To wave a kiss, then all my toil goes well ; 
But if she heed me not for weariness, 
How long the working day! 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS, 
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REVIEWS 
LEADERS OF THE BLIND 


FLEET STREET AND DOWNING STREET. By Kennedy Jones. 
(Hutchinson. 16s. net.) 


HERE is something attractively innocent about 
Mr. Kennedy Jones. In this book he freely gives 
that verdict about himself and his work which 
critics of the popular press might have hesitated to pro- 
nounce, having no access to that intimate evidence which 
here Mr. Jones hands over to them, like one who distributes 
his old lumber without stopping to glance at its privy 
nature. Yet we have heard of him as a power, as a director 
of great enterprises, one who has made considerable wealth 
by the rapid calculation of the least common denominator 
of the public mind in any important matter before other 
experts knew the problem was posed. When we are faced 
by a great man who has the reputation of divining the 
hidden golden stream of popularity where others see but 
the usual uninspiring boredom of things, it has the effect 
right away, on most of us, of paralysing our faculties. 
Such is the effect of the mere suggestion of greatness— 
our timid acceptance of his tradition means that the 
important publicist rarely gets found out, unless he gives 
himself away. We are beaten before the competition has 
begun. So why does Mr. Kennedy Jones give away him- 
Self and his trade ? 

As regards sensationalism, the term is vague, but I take it to 
mean an appeal to the cruder emotions without a too exact regard 
to facts or reality. The Daily Mail openly appealed to the popular 
taste, and its enormous accretion of readers testified that its policy 
was sound. A new class of readers had come into existence as the 
result of the Education Act of 1870. They were the children, the 
grandchildren, and the great-grandchildren of a people accustomed 
to public hangings, public whippings, pillories, ducking-stools and 
stocks. Was the taste engendered by such sights during the cen- 
turies to be outbred by the cheap schooling of a single generation ? 
Apparently he never thought so. Perhaps Mr. Kennedy 
Jones has the right to indicate what the supporters of 
the Daily Mail are like in a way we may not. He ought 
to know. But why does he put it so rudely? He is 
evidently sincere ; but is he aware of the import of his 
confessions ? 

His aim, it is clear, was modestly to disclose his pride 
in his profession of daily journalism, his sense of its dignity, 
his assurance of its great mission. Yet if a thimble-rigger 
were suddenly to change his manner on Epsom Downs and 
explain to the group about him by what sleight he did not 
put the pea where they had supposed it went, it would 
not cause more astonishment. Mr. Kennedy Jones, in 
fact, has blown the gaff, and with a friendly good-humour 
which we have enjoyed; but apparently he has no idea 
of the gravity of the matter. He has indicted popular 
modern journalism, from an intimate knowledge of its 
secret motives, in a way which is unanswerable ; for the 
case is made against it by one who became successful 
through a self-confessed philosophy of publicity which 
would have been insulting to the profession if made by a 
non-journalist, a philosophy materialized into dividends by 
such methods as he discloses. The critic who feels most 
outraged by those newspaper tactics which bamboozle the 
public into having notions, often to its hurt, stuffed into 
the empty spaces of its mind and set light to, could not 
have written an indictment so grave as this of Mr. Kennedy 
Jones’. For the outside critic, of course, would not know 
more about the thimbles and the pea than to point out 
to the hopeful but unlucky that the pea is seldom 
where one expected to find it. " 

Yet a doubt takes us. A man in Mr. Kennedy jones’ 
position is surely never quite so childish as that. , So 
what does his book mean ? Is it the confession of one who 

knows the game is up? In one place he says that “ Fleet 
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Street is awakening to the indisputable fact that while 
circulations steadily increase, political influence is steadily 
on the decline.’”’ Such a conclusion, with its related facts, 
might be taken to show that this great journalist has an 
argument to make out of his intimate evidence. But is 
itso? For turning again in perplexity to his book, one 
sees it is not any of his confessions, his exposures of the 
gear of newspaper stunts, his casual admissions, his sporadic 
business axioms, which prove to us that our surmises were 
entirely right about the popular press. It is in the aroma 
of the book—the native quality which made it and per- 
vades it. It is no doubt true that the influence of the 
press on the trend of common political thought is rapidly 
declining and may now almost have gone, though the 
brightness of our own faith lights no such ultimate good. 
But the five years’ war-work of the press, with the aid of 
the official censors, in giving public opinion that shape, 
through the doctoring and suppression of the facts, which the 
men in control of us and our fate thought most suitable 
for their purposes, about the war, about its origins, its 
conduct and progress, and the factors which should deter- 
mine its length and outcome—or, in other words, its work 
in shaping those circumstances which certainly have the 
appearance to-day of the wreckage of European indus- 
trial society—that work of the press on public opinion 
is indisputable. We know its readers were eager; the 
material was willing and plastic. Yet to what a profound 
sense of responsibility that helpless plasticity should have 
moved those who had the moulding of it! Did their 
own limitations ever caution those responsible men? For 
they knew well enough how scrappy was their knowledge 
of the foundations of our complex society when they were 
so. casually shifting its traditional beams. Well, examine 
this book, and remember that, though its author retired 
in 1912 from what control he had of that publicity machine 
which (with Lord Northcliffe) he planned and set going, 
yet that it worked to his design, and was the one which, 
it can claim, gave the main weight to the popular vote. 
Now listen to this : 

“‘Don’t forget you are writing for the meanest intelligence,” 

was a favourite maxim of mine. 
When we have appraised to what degree of responsibility 
that instruction would work on a leader-writer, reporter, 
or sub-editor who had news or a message to give the 
public, we may consider this : 

‘“ You must remember,” I replied [to John Morley] “ that you 
left journalism a profession. We have made it a branch of com- 
merce.”’ 

Having advanced in our knowledge of newspaper inspira- 
tion to that stage, we are now ready for this: 

What sells a newspaper? ... The first answer is ‘“‘ War.’ 
War not only creates a supply of news, but a demand for it. So 
deep-rooted is the fascination of war and all things appertaining 
to it that I am persuaded, despite the League of Nations, wars 
will not cease until human nature has radically changed... 
Only a drum has to beat or a trumpet to sound in the street to 
bring people to their windows, and a paper has only to be able 
to put on its placard “ A Great Battle,’’ forits sales to mount up. . . 
The effect of the European war on journalism is patent to everyone. 
Notwithstanding the Censor, it brought back The Times from a 
penny to three pence, and restored its old prestige and prosperity; 
it destroyed the ha’penny sneer at the popular dailies, and by 
doubling their price, improved equally their finance and influence. 

Could the most joyous whoop tell us more? Indeed, 
the book, in a sense, is a whoop. Is this the joy which 
comes of the lucky realization that one is addressing, not 
only the meanest intelligence, but the great-grandchildren 
of those who used to gape at old women in ducking-stools ? 
Is there any danger to the community when that quality 
of Fleet Street can give Downing Street just that support 
it needs in the public opinion which precedes war, which 
helps in conducting war, and supports the makers of that 
sort of peace which is merely the interlude to war? Of 
course there is danger, and an excellent thing 
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too, for, as Mr. Jones doubtless would admit, the danger 
makes the money. 

“So deep-rooted is the fascination of war and all 
things appertaining to it.’’ All things? Let a soldier, 
though not of the meanest intelligence, examine the files 
of the great dailies from August, 1914, to the end, for news 
of those matters which to him were the things appertaining 
to war that were predominant in it, and obscured all 
the rest. How much of them will he find recorded? 
A battle was never really described in any newspaper 
during the whole war, nor since. But, as Mr. Kennedy 
Jones knows full well, there was a sound reason for that 
omission. The fascination of war might have lost its 
“deep roots” ; and those roots are so intermingled, as he 
himself declares, with that other root which is said to be 
the radical of all evil. 

And is there any release for the community from a 
press which is inspired by such a concept of its duty ? 
Not much of a chance of release. The book points out 
that the modern press enjoys, by reason of its costly 
organization and upkeep, its hold on the advertisers, and 
its control of the means of distribution, what amounts to 
a monopoly of the public ear. It would be almost im- 
possible for a newspaper with a different inspiration to be 
successful. So now, thanks to Mr. Jones, we shall know 
where we are when to-morrow and afterwards we pick up 
our favourite newspaper. 

H. M. T. 


“GOING IN FOR GOD” 


WILLIAM Bootu, FouNDER OF THE SALVATION ARMY. By Harold 
Begbie. 2 Vols. (Macmillan. 42s. net.) 


HEN General Booth, by living long enough, had 
become immensely popular and respectable, he 
took Cecil Rhodes and Lord Loch down to Essex 

one day to see the Salvation Army Farm Colony at Had- 
leigh. On the way back, in the railway carriage, Booth 
laid his hand on Rhodes’ arm and said: “ I want to speak 
to you about yourself. You’re a man with much depending 
on you just now. Tell me, how is it with your soul? ’”’ 
Mr. Rhodes said that it was not quite so well with his soul 
as he could wish, and, in answer to a further question, 
that he did not pray quite so often as he should, The 
General then said: “‘ Will you let me pray with you— 
now?” Mr. Rhodes consented, and the two knelt down 
together in the railway carriage, and “‘ the Salvationist 
prayed that God would guide, direct, and save the soul 
of the South African Colossus.’’ Meanwhile ‘‘ Lord Loch 
turned his face away and looked out of the window.” 

In reading Mr. Harold Begbie’s book we often found 
ourselves in the position of Lord Loch: we felt a great 
desire to turn our face away and look out of the window. 
But that is not the right way to treat this phenomenon of 
William Booth. The world, indeed, may be divided into 
people who pray with General Booth, people who are angry 
with General Booth, and people who turn their face away 
and look out of the window. Mr. Begbie, unfortunately, 
seems to have considered that it was necessary for his 
official biographer to pray perpetually with the General, 
and his 1,000 pages of biography even conform to the 
tradition of prayer in their repetitions, vagueness, and 
verbosity. But the only right way to treat the Salva- 
tionist would be with cold and sympathetic, scientific 
analysis, and, as a social and psychological phenomenon, 
the General is worthy of such treatment and investigation. 
In the narrow confines of a review it is, of course, only 
possible to indicate in the roughest and most inadequate 
outlines the fascinating path which the scientific historian 
would have to follow. 

William Booth was one of those rare persons who really 
believe what they think that they believe, and who act 
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upon their beliefs. Being an Englishman born in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, nearly all the important 
beliefs inculcated into him in infancy dated from the first 
century A.D. He believed, for instance, in a personal God 
and a personal Devil, and he believed that every infant 
is born in original sin, so inherently corrupt as to be 
predestined, except upon one condition, to eternal dam- 
nation. The one condition is conversion, or the giving 
oneself to God, and this conversion is a sudden and 
revolutionary psychological and physical experience, in 
which the Devil is cast out and the spirit of God enters 
the human being. The best description of such a con- 
version may be found in an account by Ballington Booth, 
one of the General’s sons, of a ‘‘ Holiness Meeting ”’ of the 
Salvation Army, a meeting especially designed to induce 
the spirit of God to enter sinners. Preaching, prayer, and 
singing go on for many hours, until an intense excitement 
is manifested among the audience in weeping, groans, and 
cries. People shout, sing, laugh, cry, dance, roll on the 
ground. Then in ones and twos they are ‘‘ smitten,” 
converted. Soon the spirit of God enters them not in 
ones and twos, but in sixes and sevens. 

“Everyone,” [says Mr. Ballington Booth] ‘‘ was overpowered 
by the Spirit. One young man, after struggling and wrestling for 
nearly an hour, shouted ‘Glory! glory! glory! I’ve got it 
Oh! Bless God!’ Another brother said: ‘I must jump.’ 
I said, ‘ Then jump,’ and he jumped all round.” 

Such were the fundamental beliefs, on the universe, 
life, and society, of William Booth, who had in him what 
he used to call a ‘‘ queer thing, Booth blood,’ but who 
also had in him something as queer as Booth blood, 
namely, Jewish blood. Chance brought him into contact 
with the Methodists and revivalists, and at the age of 
fifteen he was himself ‘‘ converted’ during a service in 
the chapel. Being a man who really believed what he 
believed, he gradually came to see that it followed from 
his beliefs that everything else in life should be subordinated 
to the saving of other people from the appalling fate of 
eternal damnation which, if they were not converted, 
inevitably awaited them. Experience with revivalists 
showed him that with the help of oratory, singing, and 
noise it was not difficult to get the spirit of God to enter 
a considerable number of sinners. During the day he 
worked as assistant to a pawnbroker ; his evenings and 
his Sundays were devoted to God ; but the genuineness of 
his own beliefs eventually drove him to give up his worldly 
ambitions for wealth and to devote himself entirely to, 
what he himself called, ‘‘ going in for God.” 

‘“‘ Going in for God” meant, at first, for William Booth, 
becoming a Methodist clergyman and rushing up and down 
England converting sinners. But he not only acted on 
his beliefs, he was a man of enormous and indomitable 
energy. The Methodists shared his beliefs, but he began 
to go in for God too fast and too whole-heartedly for any 
respectable Church in England. If conversion were the 
supreme thing in life, and if noise was a powerful stimulant 
to the spirit of God and to conversion, it followed that 
noise should be a concomitant of religious devotion. 
it would indeed be a mistake to imply that Booth reasoned 
in this way, because he had an instinctive dislike of reason : 
he never did reason ; he hopped, like some gigantic sparrow, 
from one belief to another belief. At any rate he developed, 
as a Methodist preacher, the method and ritual with which 
the world subsequently became familiar in the Salvation 
Army, and which had as its ultimate object “‘ conversion.”’ 
But his methods, his restless energy, and his autocratic 
temperament proved incompatible with the respectability 
of a Church or sect, and at the age of thirty-five Booth 
found himself outside all the Churches and without an 
occupation. But he always had the one and only occupa- 
tion consonant with a belief in Christianity, the salvation 
of sinners by conversion, and this he continued to pursue 
by his own peculiar methods in a Mission in the East End 
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of London. This Mission he transformed, when he was 
already fifty years old, into the now highly organized, 
disciplined, and sensational Salvation Army. 


Such was the psychological phenomenon of William 
Booth ; as a social phenomenon he is even more inter- 
esting. There are hundreds of pages in this biography 
filled with his letters, diaries, and other writings. There 
is no evidence in them that he ever had an original thought, 
or, indeed, that he was capable of thinking at all. He 
believed in God and conversion, and any other mental 
operation was unnecessary. His love letters, speeches, 
diary, books, are all indistinguishable from his prayers, 
Thus one of his first love letters to Catherine Mumford 
ends: ‘I pray for your entire consecration, and believe 
me—Yours in the closest alliance of united soul, spirit 
and body, for time and eternity, for earth and for Heaven, 
for sorrow and for joy, for ever and ever. Amen. William.” 
A man in that frame of mind, and with such a belief, has 
no need of thought. William had a profound mistrust of 
thought, and would have nothing to do with it throughout 
his life. When he was nearly thirty he suddenly went to 
a Theological College and tried to learn Greek, but his 
effort was short and unsuccessful, because he was often 
found “‘ on his face in an agony of prayer when he ought 
to have been mastering Greek verbs.’’ So, too, he never 
allowed any breath of reason or thought to enter his public 
organization or social activities. One of the wise rules 
which he made for Field Officers of the Salvation Army 
was : 

In dealing with infidels, or any other unbelievers, the F.O. should 
= argue.... It is his business to convert him, and not to refute 

im. 

It was probably due to this fact that the Salvation Army 
was at first so extraordinarily successful in converting 
sinners among the poorer classes, and appeared to be so 
dangerous to orthodox Churchmen and the Church, to 
the Liquor Trade and publicans, and to atheists and 
agnostics. It is remarkable now to look back at the 
hatred which Booth and his Salvation Army roused among 
these classes when it seemed possible that he really might 
convert large numbers of the population to sobriety and 
a belief in Christianity. The press fomented, and the 
police protected, organized bands of roughs and hooligans 
who treated Salvationists in the same way in which 
pacifists are treated during war. Bishops and famous 
scientists gave their authority to the most lying rumours 
about the honesty of the General or the sexual morality 
of his Army. Charles Bradlaugh is said to have died 
repeating the words: ‘‘ General Booth’s accounts, General 
Booth’s accounts,” hoping against hope that the public 
inquiry would convict the General of embezzlement. 
In the eighties General Booth was the most disreputable 
and unpopular figure in England. Before he died he was 
one of the most popular men in the world, was received 
in audience by Edward VII. and all the crowned heads of 
Europe, and was presented with the freedom of the City 
of London. The main reasons for this social change were, 
we suggest, two. Personally General Booth accomplished 
what, in England, always confers immense popularity : 
he became very old ; he took his place by Queen Victoria, 
Gladstone, and “‘ W. G.”’ ; he was 83, and still *‘ not out.” 
But he and his organization also became popular and 
respectable as soon as it was seen that they were not really 
dangerous. The drums beat, the people were converted, 
General Booth still went about saying: ‘‘ We must shake 
the world in some way. Oh that I knew how!” But 
he did not know how. The slums still continued, and 
the public-houses, and science, and the Church of England, 
And the Bishops and publicans, the Times, the police, and 
the Professor Huxleys soon saw that there was no danger 
from General Booth. So they opened their arms to him 
and to the Salvation Army. L. W. 
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THE MOSQUE 


MOSLEM ARCHITECTURE. By G. T. Rivoira. Translated by 
G. McN. Rushworth. (Oxford, University Press. 42s. net.) 


OST of us see our first mosque at Woking. Asthe 
train slackens a small bulbous building appears 
among the fir trees to the left, and perhaps someone 

in the railway carriage says, ‘‘ That’s Oriental.” Our 
attitude is vague; and years afterwards, despite visits 
to the East, the vagueness remains. Whereas a 
Christian church or Greek temple wakens definite senti- 
ments, a mosque seems indeterminate. We can recall 
its component parts and memorize it architecturally or can 
make a pretty picture of it against the blue sky, but its 
central spirit escapes. And before we grapple with the late 
Commendatore Rivoira’s book it may be worth while to 
do what he would scarcely think of doing : to question our 
memories, and through them the mosque itself, and to 
listen to what it has to say. 

““T was built,’ comes the answer, ‘‘in the first place at 
Medina, where I was a courtyard, and if you would under- 
stand me to-day you must still think ot me as a courtyard, 
decorated by the accidents of history. Attached to the 
Prophet’s house, I was the area to which he proceeded 
when he would worship God, and where his companions 
joined him, summoned for this purpose by a cry from the 
top of my wall. I contained no ornament or shrine, nor 
was one part of me more holy than another. Near me 
was a well for ablution; in mc was a fallen tree whereon 
the Prophet stood to preach; and against my north wall 
lay a stone to indicate the direction of Jerusalem, city of 
the prophets Abraham and Jesus. My inmates prayed 
northwards at first, but afterwards turned south, their 
aspiration being Mecca. Before long I was built at Mecca 
also, but (strange though this may sound) you should not 
think of Mecca if you would understand me, because there, 
contrary to my spirit, I enclosed a sacred obiect and 
became a shrine. Dismiss the Caaba with its illusion of 
a terrestrialgoal. Recall the courtyard of Medina, construct 
upon its wall a tower for the crier, raise a pulpit upon its 
fallen tree, contrive from its well a lavatory or tank, and 
encloister the sides of the courtyard, in particular the side 
that indicates the direction for prayer. Then you will 
see me as I am to-day at Cairo, Mosque of Ibn Touloun.” 

In the above reply the Mosque sets itself against a pro- 
found tendency of human nature—the tendency to think 
one place holier than another—and thisis whyit israther a 
vague and unsympathetic object to a Westerner, and why 
its own architects have tended to modify its arrangements. 
It does not fulfil what is to most of us the function of a 
religious building: the outward expression of an inward 
ecstasy. It embodies no crisis, leads up through no 
gradation of nave and choir, and employs no hierarchy 
of priests. Equality before God—so doubtfully proclaimed 
by Christianity—lies at the very root of Islam; and the 
Mosque is essentially a courtyard for the Faithful to worship 
in, either in solitude or under due supervision. In the later 
centuries, under the influence of idolatrous surroundings, 
the original scheme was overlaid, and it is instructive 
to glance at the changes. The Mosque that the Emperor 
Akbar built in 1560 for his new city near Agra is a 
good example. It has moved very far from the Medina 
model, and its air is almost that of a temple or church. 
The prayer niche, usurping the functions of an altar, 
has become the core of a vast and gorgeous building to 
which the eye and. heart naturally turn, while the un- 
covered part of the'courtyard sinks into the unimportance 
of a cathedral clese and is dotted with tombs. When 
we leave the courtyard and pass through the “‘ west door” 
of the fagade and through the smaller and darker apertures 
in the red sandstone beyond, we seem to near a 
sanctuary ; and when the prayer niche at last appears 
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and our eyes discern the ravishing but delicate colours 
that adorn its chamber, we have emotions appropriate 
to Canterbury or Chartres, and should not be surprised if 
priests arrived from the subordinate chapels on either 
hand, to mediate between the world and God. The 
emotion in such a Mosque is religious, but scarcely 
Islamic; we do not experience it in the buildings of 
earlier date. 

It is with the early mosques that this sumptuous but 
intractable volume deals. The title ‘‘ Moslem Archi- 
tecture ’’ is misleading, for in the first place the survey 
is carried down only to the twelfth century, thus excluding 
most of the Persian and Indian work and much of the 
Egyptian, and in the second place, half the book is 
about churches in Armenia and Spain. The early mosques 
are examined with thoroughness, but the method is 
bewildering, and though scholars will doubtless find their 
way about, the layman had better retire to the comparative 
clearness of Saladin’s ‘‘ Art Musulman,’’ where he may 
pick up some notion of the five main architectural schools 
of Islam. From every point of view the book is difficult 
to read. The translator praises the author’s knowledge 
of English, but between them they produce sentences 
that have neither form nor colour, and they load the text 
with matter that ought to be dropped into the footnotes. 
For example, just as our attention is strained over a com- 
plicated account of the Mosque of Walid at Damascus, 
we find ourselves wandering among the Pestum temples, 
and being asked to wonder which of them should be more 
properly called the Temple of Neptune. And the illus- 
trations, though magnificent, only increase our confusion. 
We spring from the colonnades at Baalbek into an Indian 
cave and thence to the Cathedral of Aachen, while the 
pages are still headed ‘‘ Damascus.’’ For the book is 
of the controversial type. All the buildings of Asia 
and Europe are shuffled together for an architectural 
deal, and though the author duly makes his tricks, one 
feels that the result would have been different if another 
player had done the shuffling—Mr. Havell, for instance, 
or Professor Lethaby. Rivoira has many antagonists. 
He is opposed to the “‘ Indian” theory of Moslem Art, 
which not only finds in India the origin of certain archi- 
tectural forms (¢.g., of the horseshoe arch), but which also 
believes that Indian craftsmen built many of the early 
mosques. Then there is a “Spanish” theory, which 
likewise makes trouble with the horseshoe arch, declaring 
that it was used in vast quantities in Visigothic churches 
before ever the Moors arrived—an error; due mainly 
to a mistranslation of a passage in Isidore of Seville. 
Then there is the theory of Strzygowski, which exaggerates 
Oriental influence, and the ‘‘Egyptian’’ theory, which 
attributes too much to the Copts. Rivoira’s own theory, 
not unnaturally, is of the Roman colour. When in doubt 
as to the origin of an architectural feature he finds it at 
Rome, and he keeps the rotundas and baths of the Imperial 
city rather busy, making domes and niches for Islam. 
A Catholic in sympathy and an expert by temperament, 
he regards the Mosque as a ground for architectural jousts 
rather than as a place of emotion, and he brings us no 
nearer to the spiritual or esthetic understanding of it. 

Since the edifice under consideration is a courtyard and 
not a shrine, and since the God whom it indicates was 
never incarnate and left no cradles, coats, handkerchiefs or 
nails on earth to stimulate and complicate devotion, it 
follows that the sentiments felt for his Mosque by a Moslem 
will differ from those which a Christian feels for his Church. 
The Christian has a vague idea that God is inside the 
Church, presumably near the east end. The Moslem, when 
his faith is pure, cherishes no such illusion, and, though he 
behaves in the sacred enclosure as tradition and propriety 
enjoin, attaches no sanctity to it beyond what is conferred 
by the presence of the devout. Such mystery as accrues 
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is the work of men. A Tunisian who visited Cairo in the 
thirteenth century found the famous Mosque of Amr 
there littered with dirt; ‘‘ nevertheless,” he adds, “I 
experienced in it a soft and soothing influence without 
there being anything to look upon which was sufficient to 
account forit. Then I learned that thisisasecret influence 
left there from the fact that the companions of the Prophet 
(may God accept them!) stood in its court while it was 
building.” He was conscious of an atmosphere which, 
though supernatural, was not divine ; men had produced 
it. And whereas men may perfume some Mosques, 
they may defile others; for example, the Mosque 
which Aurangzebe built upon the ground of his murdered 
brother Dara, and which is reckoned unfavourable for 
prayers. Legends such as these, though they lapse from 
the spirit of Medina, do not oppose it. Islam, like Chris- 
tianity, is troubled by the illogical and the idolatrous, but 
it has made a sterner fight against them. The Caaba, 
the worship of saints, the Mecca-position, do not succeed 
in obscuring the central truth: that there is no God but 
God, and that even Mohammed is but the Prophet of 
God; which truth, despite occasional compromises, is 
faithfully expressed in Moslem Architecture, and should be 
remembered by those who would understand it. ™ 
E. M. F. 


A VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS 


A BRAZILIAN MysTIC: BEING THE LIFE AND MIRACLES OF ANTONIO 
CONSELHEIRO. By R.B.CunninghameGraham, (Heinemann. 


15s. ret;) 

MAGINE a remote upland region, where day and night 

[ alternately burn and freeze ; cattle roam over a light 

soil, which changes with the seasons from choking 
dust to mud ; the tropical forests, which crowd impenetrably 
on the lower slopes, are replaced here by scrub. This is 
the Brazilian Sertao, with a thinly-scattered, half-wild 
population of breeders and tenders of cattle. It is separated 
from the civilization of the coast by tracts of difficult 
country; inland, a range of mountains bars the way. 
In a lost corner of this far-off world, a desolate countryside 
backed by wild hills, there existed in 1893 a small village, 
named Canudos, nestling beside the reed-grown banks of 
a river. 

In that year its stagnation was violently moved by the 
appearance of a band of fanatical wanderers, led by a 
gaunt, fiery-eyed, elderly man. Antonio Maciel, known as 
Conselheiro, the Councillor, having brought his followers 
so far, elected to dwell with them at Canudos. Within 
five years a city of some 15,000 inhabitants had sprung up 
in the wilderness, and had been swept out of existence 
again. In its flourishing time it was a labyrinth of reed- 
built hovels, dominated by a vast church of stone, never 
completed. In this Cyclopean fane Antonio preached his 
dangerous doctrine. The end of the world was at hand ; 
the faithful must prepare for the new dispensation by 
repentance, prayer and fasting; they must resist to all 
extremity the decrees and forces of the Republic, in whose 
liberalism and innovations the visionary eye could easily 
discern the baleful characteristics of Antichrist’s reign. 
This teaching was received with ecstatic fervour ; Antonio’s 
other-worldliness had caught the imagination of the 
dweliers of the Sertao. They were a race of mixed breeds, 
European, African and South American blending to form 
strains at once emotional and tenacious, tempered by 
hardships in a climate of extremes to an almost incredible 
pitch of physical endurance. Whatever had been their 
former course of life—and with many it had doubtless been 
outrageous—they repented now, and turned for salvation 
to the utmost rigour of religious observance, inspired by 
their leader’s precept and example. It is reported, 
presumably by their enemies, that their fasting, singing 
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and praying alternated with furious orgies ; it is not clear 
that this accusation was supported by trustworthy evidence; 
in any case, it was not extended to the founder of the sect, 
The Republic, openly defied, sent, one after another, four 
expeditions against Canudos. The approach to it was 
rendered difficult by the nature of the country ; the town 
was fortified by a system of trenches; but the defenders 
were ill-armed, and it was thought at first that a small 
force would speedily settle the difficulty. The first 
expedition consisted of a hundred soldiers of the line and 
the ill-equipped militia of a small town. The last expedi- 
tion, before it attained success, numbered over 10,000, with 
cavalry and artillery ; the siege of the town lasted four 
months; in it perished the Councillor and all but an 
insignificant remnant of his followers. 

Here was a theme. for the flame and thunder of Carlyle’s 
pen. Antonio Conselheiro was one of those] who impress 
their fellows as standing in direct communication with the 
Divine, as being charged with a message from it. His 
message has no clear meaning for us ; it led the faithful to 
disaster ; but can it be held that his career and influence 
were of other than portentous and absorbing interest ? 
In the process by which one man’s faith becomes the life 
of ten thousand there is a mystery that touches nearly 
the quality of our humanity. ‘‘ Every new opinion at its 
starting,” says the Lecturer on Heroes, “is precisely in 
a minority of one . . . One man alone of the whole world 
believes it ; there is one man against all men.” 

Mr. Cunninghame Graham gives us the story with a 
certain graphic effect and some picturesque detail. 
Unfortunately, the picturesque detail is not chosen so as to 
throw light on the points that are most obscure and of 
deepest interest. The relation of the Councillor to his 
followers, his methods of organisation (which appear to 
have been so effective), his manner of life, especially during 
the sojourn at Canudos—these are but faintly presented. 
Insufficient records may be to blame, but more probably 
the historian neglected to investigate these points simply 
because they did not interest him. He enjoys the general 
aspect of the movement, the fighting, the wild setting of 
the incidents, the physical prowess of the Sertao horsemen ; 
and we enjoy these with him. But to the inner significance 
of the events he brings nothing beyond a half-hearted 
rationalism, and a flimsy superfluous comparison of the 
Conselheiro following with early Christian sects. 

It is a pity that the value of a book containing so notable 
a record should be impaired by grave defects of style and 
taste. Mr. Cunninghame Graham treats English syntax 
with a disregard which would appear slovenly in a private 
letter, and which at times involves simple statements in 
annoying obscurity. This confusion extends to the order 
in which he presents his subject, particularly in the 
Introduction. More serious is the frequent intrusion of 
commonplace reflections. Worst of all is an occasional 
pretentiousness, which cannot be too much deplored; 
it appears in peculiarly virulent concentration in the 
expression ‘‘ Centaurs before the Lord” applied to expert 
horsemen, which occurs twice. When his narrative is 
running at full flood, these blemishes tend to disappear. 
He has a gusto for adventure, a genuine appreciation of 
certain aspects of experience, of the movement, colour, 
freedom of open-air life. With the power he shows at 
times of swift and adequate narration, he might, had he 
undertaken his task more simply and humbly, have 
presented this tragic history with tenfold effect. 

F. W. S. 


Tue fifth annual Henriette Hertz Lecture on a master-mind 
will be given by Mr. A. Clutton-Brock on ‘‘ Raphael,’ on 
Wednesday next at 5 p.m. at the rooms of the Royal Society, 
Burlington House. Sir F. G. Kenyon, President of the 
British Academy, will preside. 
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THE MINERS’ CASE 


NATIONALISATION OF THE Mines, By Frank Hodges: (Leonard 
Parsons, 4s. 6d. net.) 


R. HODGES has obtained a reputation, not confined 
to members of the Labour Party, for clear-headed- 
ness. If we may judge from his book this reputation 

would seem to be deserved. He has arranged his matter 
in a logical sequence, he confines himself to essentials, 
and he writes throughout with, at least, an appearance of 
scientific detachment. His case is, briefly, that there is 
inevitably waste in the production, in the consumption, 
and in the distribution of coal under the present system of 
private ownership. He insists that the coal industry should 
be regarded as a whole; that the accidental frontiers of 
private ownership are not geological frontiers; that the 
prime consideration of an industry developed by share- 
holders’ capital, namely, that a certain monetary return 
should be obtained within a certain time, is not compatible 
with the most efficient and scientific development of that 
industry ; and that different and competitive systems of 
distribution involve needless expenses for superfluous 
labour. His conclusions are based on figures, and the 
figures are taken from Government reports. We are 
already familiar with most of them from the evidence 
laid before Mr. Justice Sankey, and Mr. Hodges’ book is, 
in essentials, an exposition of the case then brought forward 
by the miners. We cannot withhold our opinion that it is 
a very strong case ; Mr. Hodges’ points are really salient 
points. His argument is, in fact, the old argument that 
one great trust controlling a whole industry can work 
more efficiently and economically than a number of small 
and overlapping concerns. From the economic side, and 
as confined particularly to the development of such natural 
products as coal and oil, we believe the argument to be 
sound. So far as this part of his argument is concerned, 
it points, as Mr. Hodges admits, to an amalgamation 
of all the present coal-owners in one great trust. 

But here he develops his second argument. We have 
to consider the psychology of the miners. Rightly 
or wrongly, they are now reluctant to work for the 
purpose of creating private profit. No system of profit- 
sharing will content them ; they insist on a radically new 
status. They insist on the dignity of being regarded 
directly as servants of the community ; they have lost all 
faith in the divine right of employers. That is why the 
country, and not a trust, must own and develop the coal- 
mines. Mr. Hodges does not deny the validity of the 
employers’ complaint—that the men are restricting output. 
He denies, however, that the men slacken their efforts in 
obedience to a conscious policy ; it is a manifestation of 
their dissatisfaction with their present status—they have 
no heart in their work. And here Mr. Hodges changes 
from an economist to a miners’ leader. This, he informs 
us, is going on. Either nationalization or—more 
wages in order to reduce the employers’ profits. 
Mr. Hodges knows the figures; he admits that a stage 
can easily be reached when the present profits are wholly 
swallowed up by wages increases. Well, he says, and what 
then? Will the community pay more for coal in order to 
provide profits for the employers? Will they continue 
to pay more indefinitely ? The miners are determined that 
the employers shall not have those profits. In other words, 
Mr. Hodges now says that the choice is not between 
nationalization and present conditions, but between 
nationalization and completely unworkable conditions— 
that is, in view of the temper of the miners, there is no 
alternative at all. Abuse of the miners is useless, for, 
as Mr. Clynes says in his foreword, their strength lies in 
the fact that, “‘ however much we may mourn the demands 
— they make, we will not go down the pits to take their 
place.” 
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ON THE ROAD 


PILGRIMS OF CIRCUMSTANCE. By G. B. Burgin. (Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


= ILGRIMS OF CIRCUMSTANCE ” is Mr. Burgin’s 
Pp fifty-ninth novel. We have not read the fifty- 
eight which preceded it, but, if we may judge 
by this one, the author is not concerned with anything 
more serious than to amuse, or, perhapsit were truer tosay, 
to distract his readers. For a long acquaintance with 
pastime novels forces us to make the distinction between 
amusement and distraction. By far the greater number 
of them aim at nothing more positive than a kind of 
mental knitting—the mind of the reader is grown so familiar 
with the pattern that the least possible effort is demanded 
of it, and yet this ravel of wool is just enough to keep 
one from facing those grim uncomfortable creatures who 
are only too ready to stare one out of countenance. 

O Life! why isit that so many of thy children are home- 
less, for ever doomed to have a little time to spare between 
the stages of the tedious journey? What can they do? 
They cannot spend time staring out of windows. Is there 
nothing to go to see or hear or buy? Are thereno books? 
Up and down the miles and miles of bookstalls range the 
uneasy travellers. There are so many books that the 
cities are darkened, the country is buried, the sky is 
blotted out by them. And somewhere on the shelves 
there are Mr. Burgin’s fifty-eight novels, and a hand 
hovers, slipping in the fifty-ninth. 

‘It must be wonderful to write novels,’’ says,somebody. 
“It must be the most wonderful feeling, even if you don’t 
take it desperately seriously, to be able to sit down and 
first create a small world of your very own, where anything 
can happen that you choose to let happen, where the 
most enchanting beings can meet one another. There 
needn’t be a soul in it whom you don’t want; you can 
just, being God, remove people by one of those dreadfully 
unfair ‘ Acts of God.’ I think the moment you sit down 
to a fresh notebook and decide whom you'll have and 
where you'll put them must be more thrilling even than 
sitting down to a Bulb Catalogue. .. .”’ Well, let us see 
whom Mr. Burgin, after fifty-eight essays, has chosen: . . . 
the comic landlady, the swearing parrot, the ranting old 
actor roaring of Shakespeare and whiskey glasses, the 
handsome young man whom the bright girl loves, but 
whom the reckless beautiful woman, married to a brute 
of a husband, adores. 

... ‘Mrs. Pipples, I’m not sure, but I think I’m on my legs 

ain,” 

“er I’m glad to hear it, sir. And though I’m a widow woman as 
says it, you don’t offen see such legs as yours, sir.” 

. . . Polly screaming another comprehensive oath that would 
have delighted the soul of a buccaneer. ; 

... Said the Wreck sarcastically... ‘I have a devilish 
thirst upon me which is but partially slaked.”’ 

. . . She turned for a moment, faced him, then walked slowly 
down the mossy path, an occasional sunbeam filtering . . . upon 
her beautiful face and equally beautiful hair. 

... ‘Take me away from him. I would be your slave, your 
mistress, anything to get away from the awful degradation of my 
present life.”’ 

Breathes the reader who, furnished with these quotations, 
could not imagine “ Pilgrims of Circumstance ” for himself ? 
But that is not the question. Come, let us begin at the 
beginning and go on to the end, and then stop. Let us 
discover that there are even two comic landladies and 
the second is called Mrs. Wanks, and she lives at daggers 
drawn with Mrs. Pipples. Let us hear how the parrot 
uses “‘un’oly lancwidge” to the butcher. Softly—softly, 
dear reader, and perhaps by the time we have finished, 
and if we are still waiting, Mr. Burgin will have made 
the grand choice again, and his sixtieth volume will be 
ready for our empty hands. —" 
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AN UP-TO-DATE ANTHOLOGY 


C AMBRIDGE READINGS IN ITALIAN LITERATURE. By Edward 
Bullough. (Cambridge University Press. 8s.) 


E confess that we had not ventured to hope that 
W the revival of interest in the study of Italian 
would have so speedily resulted in a volume 
of selections of this kind. Anthologies of the less-known 
literatures have a way of plodding stolidly along the 
beaten track, stopping only at the recognized halting- 
places. They make no attempt to put us on familiar 
terms with a whole period by introducing us to the smaller 
men, who often give a clearer insight into it than the 
great men who habitually represents it in the parliament 
of literature. Mr. Bullough realizes that if this revival 
of interest in Italian studies is to have any significance, 
it must do something more than increase the number of 
students of Dante or Petrarch or Manzoni, and that nothing 
short of a long residence in Italy can help to bring an 
Englishman into touch with the Italian of to-day so success- 
fully as a familiar knowledge of contemporary Italian 
literature. Hence his book should find its way into all 
classes of advanced Italian. He does not waste space 
on the great names, nor does he seek to reverse the verdict 
of time in the earlier part of the nineteenth century. He 
has concentrated his energies on the writers of the new 
Italy, and has wrestled with the difficulties of copyright 
with such success that he has been able to include almost 
all living writers of importance, even young men like 
Prezzolini and Papini, Govoni and Luigi Siciliani. 
Such a method has its dangers. Time will doubt- 
less winnow these authors. We doubt, for example, 
whether Aldo Pallazzesch, though certainly the ablest 
of the Futurists, has any real importance except as a 
specimen of that strange intellectual influenza which 
has now virtually worked itself out in the land ofits origin. 
We are glad that Mr. Bullough has not neglected dialect 
poetry, though we are sorry to miss Salvatore Di Giacomo, 
and also that he has snubbed Belli, who has so often been 
chosen to represent his less polished brother provincials 
in histories and anthologies. But surely the dialect 
poems should have been provided with notes. Nor do 
we often quarrel with the specimens given. A _ peculiar 
interest attaches to Niccolo Tommaseo’s poem on Dalmatia, 
over the interpretation of which the Italian Nationalists 
and the Yugo-Slavs have spilt untold quantities of ink. 
Is it Mr. Bullough’s cunning that makes him regret in his 
preface his inability to find room for a number of writers, 
most of whom could not really claim a place in such a collec- 
tion, interesting though they undoubtedly are, in the hope 
of inducing his readers to taste them independently ? For 
ourselves, the most interesting poet in the book is 
Roccatagliata-Ceccardi, who appears to be little known 
even in Italy and to whose work our author was introduced 
by Eleonora Duse. We shall look forward to the promised 
edition of his poems, for the specimens before us display a 
depth of thought and feeling that promises much. 

Mr. Bullough has, on the whole, succeeded in his attempt 
to “present a picture of Italian thought in the nineteenth 
century,’”’ though passages from philosophers like Spaventa 
or Croce are bound to be something in the nature of bricks 
as samples of houses. For one thing we are particularly 
grateful, and that is that he has taken the trouble to give 
us some specimens of modern Italian inscriptions. The 
traditions of the art of epigraphy have been handed on 
without a break from classical days through Papal Rome 
to our own time ; and when we remember that Italian 
is not a language that seems at first sight to lend itself to 
the conciseness of the epigraphical style, we would earnestly 
commend these inscriptions to the attention of those 
responsible for our own public monuments. 

L. C.-M. 
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ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE 


In supplement of the brief obituary notice printed in 
last week’s ATHENZUM, it seems right to mention one or 
two other publications which entitle the late Mr. Coleridge 
to more than the transient gratitude of the reading public. 
In 1898 his ‘‘ Poems’’ appeared, a slight volume, but of 
definite charm and quality, more resembling the work of 
Hartley his uncle than that of his grandfather Samuel Taylor. 
There is, however, constant reference to that 


Priest of invisible rites behind the veil of the senses ; 
and one of the most beautiful of these poems begins: 


What if we gained a summit, you and I, 

Who step by step his wandering footsteps trace, 
And high on sunny Quantock, suddenly, 

Met Coleridge in a vision face to face ? 


Twenty years later, during the European war, he with rare 
courtesy, in answer to a communication regarding Coleridge, 
sent a stranger four additional stanzas: 


Or by the moonlight we may find him still, 
In Halford Glen, beside the ash-tree dell, 

Wandering alone and at his own sweet will 
In visionary quest of Christabel. 


Or where the beeches climb the heathery steep 
Or ’mid the hollies on Alfoxden’s knoll 
Shall we not find him wrapp’d in converse deep 
With two dear friends, ‘‘ three persons and one soul”’ ? 


And we shall know him by his dusky hair 
And eyes that flash with one wild inward light, 
And he would talk with us—Oh, joy it were— 
The live-long day and half the babbling night. 


But ah! my fancies fail, for thou art fled 
To those great shades! to-morrow I must go; 
But yet the furze will bloom on Quantock’s head, 
And in the glen the hidden brook will flow. 


Such verses are a fair example of the grace, melody, and 
human kindness combined in his best work; and it is to be 
hoped that, if more of them remain in manuscript, they may 
presently be collected and brought to light. 


Mr. Coleridge won wider recognition as editor than as poet. 
If his great edition of Samuel Taylor Coleridge has not super- 
seded that of Dykes Campbell, it is at least wonderfully 
thorough and practical ; work at once able and affectionate. 
A small selection produced by him in 1905 was in every way 
admirable ; his object being ‘‘ not to do justice but to give 
pleasure—to gather the choicest blossoms in the garden, as 
if for a flower-glass or beaupot.’”’ In 1907 he brought out 
a magnificent edition of ‘‘ Christabel’’ with a collotype of 
the manuscript ; and, in sum, may be said to have surpassed 
all his rivals in keeping green the fair fame of S.T.C. It 
was with reason that he wrote two years ago: ‘‘I doubt 
if by me or anyone else a much fuller or bigger edition will 
be attempted for many long years to come.” 

E.. B. 


THEOLOGY AS AN EMPIRICAL SCIENCE. By D. C. Macin- 
tosh, Ph.D. (Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d. net.)—The title of Dr. 
Macintosh’s work recalls a saying of Professor Santayana 
in criticism of the a priori philosophy: ‘‘ Why any reality— 
such as God, for instance—should not be just as empirical 
as the other side of the moon, if experience suggested it and 
reason discovered it ....is what Kant never tells us 
and never himself knew.’’ Dr. Macintosh, appealing to no 
other criticism than experience and reason, endeavours to 
find a justification for the postulates of religion in mankind’s 
‘“‘ personal experience of the divine Reality.’’ This psycho- 
logical treatment of the religious problem is one that is likely 
to increase in popularity. At present not much more is 
established than the strength and importance of experiences 
which rationalists used to dismiss too hastily as sheer self- 
deception. It is proved that if they are a delusion, they are, 
at any rate, not a thin delusion. But to assume that because 
of their forcefulness their own account of themselves is,sub- 
stantially true is in the present stage of research a hazardous 
step. Dr. Macintosh is therefore wise to supplement the 
psychological part of his book with considerations drawn from 
other regions of experience and knowledge. 
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MARGINALIA 


WAS summoned a few days ago to attend one of those 

I grand assemblies of specialists, general literary 

practitioners, enthusiastic and curious amateurs who 
come together periodically for consultation round the bed 
of the moribund drama. 

At the last gasp of Shakespeare’s latest breath, 

When, his pulse failing, Drama speechless lies, 

Revue goes sniggering round the bed of death, 

And Repertory is closing up his eyes, 

Now if thou wouldst— 
that is the pious ideal (it is hardly as much as a here) of 
the medicine men— 

Now if thou wouldst, when all have given him over, 

From death to life thou might’st him yet recover. 
“Thou ” in this case is the younger generation, to whom 
we all look for the miraculous transformation of the death 
scene into one of triumphal birth. 

The cure, then, according to the most expert authorities, 
is that all the younger generation should take to writing 
plays which the existing play-producing societies, or 
combinations of them, or new societies of the same nature 
should perform. It is certainly possible that if great 
masses of youthful aspirants could be got to write in the 
dramatic form—and they would need more solid bribes 
than can be offered by single-performance societies—it is 
possible that buried talents might be unearthed. But the 
thing is by no means necessary and inevitable. Take, for 
example, the case of the novel. Young men have every 
inducement to write novels, and they do write them, in 
large numbers. But among these masses of novels the 
good ones are extraordinarily few. The same is true of 
our much advertised renascence of poetry. After all, when 
we come to look at it dispassionately, what has the whole 
thing amounted to? Precious little. Is there any 
reason, then, to suppose that something quite different will 
happen when the younger generation sets to work on the 
drama? Will the health of the drama be materially 
improved when the Stage Society receives, not ninety, 
but nine hundred manuscripts a year ? To these questions 
we can only doubtfully shake our heads. 

The fact is that good work in any branch of literature 
is always scarce. There is no relation between the quantity 
of output and its quality. Ten thousand playwrights 
might write and not a single good play be produced. The 
good play will only be written when chance sends us some 
man of genius who feels disposed to express himself in 
dramatic form. And after all, we have not very much 
+o complain of. There have been periods in English 
history when the drama sank to levels far lower than that 
to which it has now declined. The eighteenth century 
produced no tragedy which it is possible to take seriously— 
unless one excepts the heartrending and edifying ‘‘ George 
Barnwell ’’—and, after Vanburgh’s death, surprisingly few 
comedies. The nineteenth century was yet more sterile. 
The Cambridge historians of literature were reduced, 
to talk about such masterpieces as “ Box and Cox.” 

Compared with these two periods, our age can count 
itself hugely fortunate in the possession of such playwrights 
as Shaw and Synge. Furthermore, it has seen a marked 
rise in the average level of dramatic efficiency. (Not that 
that makes much difference; for a bad play is always bad, 
and will always ultimately be recognized as such, however 
thickly veiled by good technique.) We possess as many 
great dramatists as we do novelists of genius, that is to 
say, none (Mr Hardy belongs to an older generation). 
And if talented and interesting playwrights are not 
so plentiful among us as talented and _ interesting 
novelists, that is simply due to the fact that it is less of an 
undertaking to print a book than to produce a play. 
Make it easy and moderately profitable to produce plays, 
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and we shall soon have as many reasonably good playwrights 
as novelists. If this be a consummation devoutly to be 
hoped, then, by all means, let us do what we can to bring 
it about. The theatre will certainly be a rather more 
amusing place than it is at present. At the same time, we 
have to remember that reasonably talented and interesting 
playwrights will no more be geniuses than the many 
novelists of the same class whom we possess to-day. 
To lure the intelligent into writing plays the various 
societies which exist for this purpose can only offer the 
fleeting glory of, at the most, two performances, and, in 
place of material rewards, a few phrases about art for its 
own sake. Nobody can be surprised that the intelligent 
prefer to spend their time in some employment more 
lucrative than the writing of plays which only the societies 
will perform. If the play-producing societies really want 
to discover new dramatists, let them found a dramatic club 
with large and sumptuous premises in St. James’s, where 
members might eat, drink, sleep and read the papers as 
comfortably as at any other club. The club buildings 
would contain a small and well-appointed theatre where 
performances could be given at least once a week. To step 
from the dining-room into the theatre, and from the theatre 
into the smoking-room ; to be able to see the play in comfort 
and without risk of catching cold or disturbing digestion 
by the post-prandial scramble for the cab—one could 
become almost lyrical about the delights of such a club. 
The immense prosperity which it could not fail to enjoy 
would make possible a moderate generosity. Authors 
would be tempted to write, and commercial managers would 
have the opportunity of experimenting free of charge. 
In a word, the whole scheme sounds so Utopian that one 
cannot help suspecting the presence of some hopeless flaw. 


But enough of this. There is a passage in Tchehov’s 
letters where he speaks of an article on Tolstoy, a passage 
which every literary journalist ought to hang up like a text 
over his writing-table. ‘‘ It’s a good article,’’ says Tchehov, 
‘‘ but it’s strange. One might write a thousand such 
articles and things would not be a step forwarder, and it 
would still remain unintelligible why such articles are 
written.”’” Perfectly unintelligible! It is enough to chil? 
the gayest, the liveliest fluency. AUTOLYCUS. 


BOOK SALE 


On Thursday, March 4, and the following day, Messrs. 
Sotheby sold books and manuscripts. The chief prices were: 
Robinson Crusoe, 3 vols., 1719-20, £180; Robeson Cruso, 1719, 
£45. Dorat, Les Baisers, 1770, £90. Egan, Life in London, and 
Finish to the Adventures of Tom, Jerry and Logic, n.d. £50. 
Ireland, Life of Napoleon, 4 vols., 1828, £88. Ovid, Metamorphoses, 
4 vols., 1767-71, £50. Boydell, Prints illustrating Shakespeare, 
2 vols., 1803, £66. A Collection of 1300 Caricatures, 12 vols., 
1747-1831, £345. Houghton Gallery, 2 vols., 1778, £70. Ben 
Jonson, Workes, 1616-40, £122. Rowlandson, Modern Education, 
1802, £58. Sergent, Portraits des Grands Hommes, 48 plates only, 
1787-9, £56. Vale Press Publications, 73 vols., 1894-1900, £76, 
Paradise Lost, 1667, £165. Alken, National Sports, 1832, £145, 
Chaucer, Workes, 1561, £56. Suckling, Fragmenta Aurea, 1646, 
£60. Shakespeare, Poems, 1640, lacking the portrait, £285. Knox, 
Forme of Prayers, 1561, £95. Missale ad usum_ ecclesie 
Sarisburiensis, 1554, £58. Shakespeare, Taming of the Shrew, 
1631 ; Two Noble Kinsmen, 1624; and ten other plays of the same 
period, by various authors, £515. Vincent de Beauvais, The 
Myrrour of the World, printed by W. Caxton, c. 1481, £890. 

The following came from the Rowfant Library, and in many 
cases were presentation copies from the authors or illustrators : 
R. Browning, Paracelsus, 1835, £105; Strafford, 1837, £70; 
Bells and Pomegranates, 1841-6, £125. Dickens, A Christmas 
Carol, 1843, £150. Kate Greenaway Almanacks, 21 vols., 1884-97, 
£240. Grimm, German Popular Stories, 2 vols., 1823-6, £175. 
The Humourist, 4 vols., 1819-22, £56. G. Meredith, Poems, 1851, 
£55. W. Morris, Love is Enough, 1873, £60. R. L. Stevenson, 
Child’s Garden of Verses, with MS. poem, 1885, £66. Swinburne, 
Rough Sketch of Act I. of Bothwell, n.d., £67. Tennyson, Poetical 
Works, 1860-72, £50; Poems, 2 vols., 1842, £50 ; The Lover’s 
Tale, n.d. (1868), £78; Idylls of the King, 1869, £70. G. Cruik- 
shank, Proof impressions of the plates to illustrate the Fairy 
Library, 1853-64,*£100. The total of the sale was £11,573. 
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Science 
A POPULARIZER OF SCIENCE 


SILVANUS PHILLIPS THOompson, D.Sc., F.R.S.: His LIFE AND 
LETTERS. By J. S. Thompsonand H. G. Thompson. (Fisher 
Unwin. 21s. net.) 


HERE are men who impress us as having gifts, but 
no gift—as having, that is to say, exceptional abilities, 
but no one predominant ability. Such men may 

achieve distinction in more than one direction; usually, 
however, the mere accidents of circumstance narrow their 
life to one mortal career, and they become specialists, 
but with an unusual number of “outside” interests. 
The late Dr. Thompson, Principal of Finsbury College, was a 
man of this type. In the public mind he was classed as a 
“scientist ’’ amongst other scientists, while in scientific 
circles he was regarded as an authority on Technology, 
particularly the technology of dynamo-electric machinery. 
He was known to be an exceptionally good lecturer, he was 
known to have an exceptional knowledge of the history 
of the physical sciences, and it was generally admitted 
that his linguistic and artistic achievements could not be 
matched amongst his colleagues. It was always felt that 
there was something a little unusual about his position 
in the world of science, or, rather, in the world of scientific 
men. There seemed to be a discrepancy between his 
reputation and his purely scientific work. It must be 
frankly admitted, as is done by his biographers, that his 
scientific research work was not of a very high order. 
If we compare it with that of some of his contemporaries, 
Lord Kelvin, Sir George Stokes, Rayleigh, we see that no 
real comparison is possible. Compared with the work of 
such men it is doubtful whether his own was even second- 
rate. Yet he stands out much more prominently than the 
score or so of comparatively undistinguished men who were 
doing work of equal value. 


It might be thought that he followed the well-known 
second path to official eminence—that he was a great 
aaministrator. It is true that he was a good college 
Principal, but he never had to administer on a large scale. 
Here also his actual achievement could be paralleled 
by many men who lived in comparative obscurity. The 
solution of the puzzle is to be found, we think, in the fact 
that Thompson was not predominantly a scientific man at 
all; he was that much rarer thing, at least in his own 
circle, a cultured person. Having no particular itch, 
having an active mind, and living at the time he did, 
for him a certain interest in science was inevitable. He 
had the scholar’s mind, he was a good student, he liked 
lecturing, and it is therefore not surprising that he decided 
not to be a painter, but to embrace the surer and equally 
interesting livelihood offered to ascience teacher. From the 
very beginning he took a keen interest in the technique of 
teaching. Asa mere boy he writes that Tyndall pleased 
him, but was quite eclipsed by Huxley. His efforts to make 
himself a good lecturer were remarkably successful, and 
shortly after his appointment as Lecturer in Physics at 
Bristol he was in great demand as a popular lecturer. 
A popular audience was, in fact, precisely the audience 
best suited to his peculiar gifts. He had no temptation 
to enter into obscure technicalities, and his knowledge 
of painting, music, the literatures of six languages and of 
the frequently entertaining oddities belonging to the 
history of his subject, enabled him to deal with such 
topics as “ The Rainbow in Science and Art,” ‘‘ Colour,” 
““ Ancient and Modern Science,” iri a way that could interest 
the most unscientific mind. Later on he became fascinated 
by the practical applications of science, particularly the 
applications of the electric phenomena discovered by 
Faraday, and he made himself a genuine authority on this 
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subject. His purely scholarly leanings, his interest in 
history, the attention he paid to prose, combined with his 
capacity for lucid and simple exposition, enabled him to 
write a number of text-books which enjoyed remarkable 
success, edition succeeding edition with a celerity a novelist 
might envy. The labour of bringing these successive 
editions up to date was sometimes very considerable, 
and was a recurrent task throughout the rest of Thompson’s 
Jife. 

On his removal to London, as Principal of the Finsbury 
Technical College, Thompson’s activities increased. He 
sometimes had to give as many as ten lectures per week, 
besides doing his administrative work. Nevertheless, he 
still found time for detailed historical research, for travels 
on the Continent, where he lectured in German and Italian, 
and for painting pictures of the Alps, which were exhibited 
at various art shows, including the Royal Academy 
He produced more than one elaborate monograph on 
William Gilbert, the Elizabethan investigator of magnetism 
and electricity, translated Huyghens’ Treatise on Light, 
gave courses of lectures at the Royal Institution and wrote 
an elaborate Life of Lord Kelvin. At the same time 
he continued to publish occasional papers on original 
research work, but this activity, the raison d’étre of the 
true scientific man, was perhaps the least important of all 
Thompson’s activities. That this was not the result merely 
of his versatility is seen when we turn to the career of 
Maxwell, a man whose versatility was quite comparable 
with that of Thompson, but who also did the most impor- 
tant original work in Physics that was done during the 
nineteenth century. Thompson interest in science was 
that of a cultured man; he was not, except in official 
position, a specialist. The letters to Thompson from other 
scientific men are interesting from this point of view. 
Kelvin writes : 

I have looked in vain in encyclopedias and text-books for some- 
thing that everyone doesn’t know regarding the phosphorescence 
of luminous paint, Canton’s phosphorus, etc.; so, as you know 
more than the encyclopedias and text-books put together, I apply 
to you. 

The application was quite successful. Thompson was 
always able and willing to supply out-of-the-way informa- 
tion, to give useful hints on lecture experiments which 
even experimenters of the calibre of Sir Oliver Lodge 
found useful, and to act as interpreter and general master 
of the ceremonies at international gatherings. In the 
very best sense of the word, he was a popularizer of science, 
and the fact that his great contemporaries were pursuing 
their researches rather over his head, as it were, merely 
means that he was not a genius. He touched three worlds, 
the scientific, the artistic and the “ practical,’”’ and he did 
his considerable best to make them better acquainted 
with oneanother. As was fitting, he was an internationalist 
in politics. It was his function to be an intermediary 
between grown men and to be a wise and enthusiastic 
teacher of youth. In each of these ways he accomplished 
work of permanent value, although it is probable that none 
of his work, in the narrower sense, scientific or artistic, 
is destined to immortality. 

S. 


SOCIETIES 


Royat.—March 4.—Sir J. J. Thomson, President, in the chair. 

The following papers were read: ‘‘ The Protoplasmic Factor in 
Photo-synthesis,” by Dr. F. F. Blackman.—‘‘ The Beginning of 
Photo-synthesis in the Green Leaf,”’ by G. E. Briggs.—‘‘ Sunlight 
and the Life of the Sea: Studies of the Photo-synthesis in Marine 
Alge: (1) Fixation of Carbon and Nitrogen from Inorganic 
Sources in Sea-water ; (2) Increase of Alkalinity of Sea-water as a 
Result of Photo-synthesis and as a Measure of that Process; (3) 
Relative Photo-synthetic Activity of Green, Brown, and Red Sea- 
weeds in Light of Varying Intensity,’’ by Dr. Benjamin Moore, 
E, Whitley, and T. A. Webster. 
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GEOLOGICAL.—February 20.—Annuai General Meeting.—Mr. 
G. W. Lamplugh, President, in the chair. 

The Report of the Council for 1919 showed an increase in the 
number of Fellows of 14 (as compared with a decrease of 33 in 1918). 
The total number of Fellows on December 31, 1919, was 1,203. 

The Report having been received, the President handed the 
Wollaston Medal, awarded to Prof. Baron Gerard Jakob De Geer, to 
Count Wrangel, Minister for Sweden, for transmission to the recipient. 
He then presented the Murchison Medal to Mrs. Ethel Mary Reader 
Shakespear ; the Lyell Medal to Mr. Edward Greenly ; the balance 
of the proceeds of the Wollaston Donation Fund to Capt. William 
Bernard Robinson King; the balance of the proceeds of the 
Murchison Geological Fund, awarded to Dr. David Woolacott, to 
Dr. Herbert Lapworth, for transmission to the recipient ; a moiety 
of the balance of the proceeds of the Lyell Geological Fund, awarded 
to Dr. John Downie Falconer, to Professor E. J. Garwood for 
transmission ; and the other moiety of the balance of the Lyell 
Geological Fund, awarded to Mr. Ernest Sheppard Pinfold, to Mr. 
R. D. Oldham for transmission. 

The President, after referring to the deaths of two Foreign 
Correspondents ana several Fellows of the Society, delivered his 
anniversary address, taking as his subject ‘‘ Some Features of the 
Pleistocene Glaciation of England.”’ 

The following were elected Council and officers for the ensuing 
year: President, R. D. Oldham; Vice-Presidents, Professor E. J. 
Garwood, G. W. Lamplugh, Col. H, G. Lyons, and Professor J. E. 
Marr; Secretaries, H. H. Thomas and H. Lapworth; Foreign 
Secretary, Sir Archibald Geikie; and Treasurer, J. V. Elsden. 
Council: F. A. Bather, Professor W. S. Boulton, R. G. Carruthers, 
A. M. Davies, J. V. Elsden, Professor E. J. Garwood, Sir Archibald 
Geikie, J. F. N. Green, R. S. Herries, J. A. Howe, Professor O. T. 
Jones, Professor P. F. Kendal, W. B. R. King, G. W. Lamplugh, 
H. Lapworth, Lieut.-Col. H. G. Lyons, Professor J. E. Marr, R. D. 
Oldham, G. T. Prior, W. C. Smith, Professor H. H. Swinnerton, 
H. H. Thomas, and Professor W. W. Watts. 


February 25.—Mr. R. D. Oldham, President, in the chair. 

T. A. Acton, John Challinor and H. W. Ricketts were elected 
Feliows. 

A communication on‘‘ The Lower Caboniferous Chert-Formations 
of Derbyshire,”’ by Mr. H. Crunden Sargent, was read. 


LINNEAN.—March 4.—Dr. A. Smith Woodward, President, in 
the chair. 

Dr. William Rushton Parker was admitted a Fellow. 

The following were nominated as Foreign Members: Professor 
Gaston Bonnier (Paris), Professor Victor Ferdinand Brotherus 
(Helsingfors), Professor Giovanni Battista De Toni (Modena), 
Professor Louis Dollo (Brussels), Professor Paul Marchal (Paris), 
and Professor Roland Thaxter (Cambridge, Mass.). . 

The General Secretary, on behalf of Mr. Geraid W. E. Loder, 
drew attention to ten out of the twelve numbers of Curtis’s Botanical 
Magazine in the original blue-grey wrappers, and pointed out the 
information which is lost when the wrappers are destroyed by the 
bookbinder. 

The communication brought before the Society was entitled 
““A Contribution to our Knowledge of the Botany of New 
Caledonia,’ being an account of the collection made by Mr. R. H. 
Compton in New Caledonia and the Isle of Pines during 1914, with 
the aid of money grants from the Royal Society, the Percy Sladen 
Trust, and the Wort’s Travelling Fund of Cambridge University. 
The specimens collected have been presented to the British Museum, 
and the greater part have been worked out in the Department of 
Botany at that institution. Since his return, Mr. Compton has 
been appointed Professor of Botany in the Cape Town University, 
and Director of the new botanic gardens at Stellenbosch. 


ZooLoGicaL.—February 24.—Dr. A. Smith Woodward, Esq., 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

Mr. R. I. Pocock read a report on the additions to the Society’s 
menagerie during January. He exhibited and made remarks on 
a photograph of a young pigmy hippopotamus, and drew attention 
to the striking difference in the shape of the ear, which is longer 
and narrower than in the adult animal. 

Mr. F. Martin Duncan exhibited photographs of a female mole-flea 
(Hystrichopsylla talp@), and drew attention to the presence of two 
spermathece, a feature in the anatomy of the genital organs of this 
fiea which appeared to have hitherto escaped notice. 

Mr. E. G. Boulenger communicated a paper dealing with the 
geographical distribution and classification of some lizards 
of the genus Chalcides. Chalcides occellatus was stated to be 
divisible, apart from the typical form, into seven varieties or 
subspecies. It was of interest from the evolutionary point of view 
that these forms were connected in such a manner that it was 
possible to trace every link in the chain from a stout type with 40 
scales round the body from Morocco to a slender type with only 
22 scales from Abyssinia. 

Dr. N. S. Lucas read a report on the deaths in the Gardens in 1919, 
and made some observations on rickets and avian enteritis.— 
Professor W. N. F. Woodland gave a résumé of Mr. D. R, 
Bhattacharya’s paper on ‘‘The Aortic Ligament in Indian Fishes.” 
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FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


Fri. 19. 


Sat. 20. 
Mon, 22. 


Tues, 23. 


Wed, 24. 


Thurs. 25. 


Fri. 26. 


King’s College, 4.—‘‘ Ecclesiastical Art,’’ Lecture : 
Professor P. Dearmer. 

Royal Society of Arts (Indian Section), 4.30.—“ The 
Indian Currency System and its Developments,’ 
Sir William S. Meyer. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Greek Religion,” Professor 
E. A. Gardner. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 6.—‘‘ Exact Data 
on the Performance of Mechanical Stokers, as applied 
to ‘Lancashire’ or other Narrow-Flued Boilers,” 
Mr. D. Brownlie. 

Egypt Exploration (Royal Society’s Rooms), 8.30.— 
“The Study of Egyptian Art,” M. Jean Capart. 

Royal Institution, 9—‘‘ Leonardo da Vinci,” Mr. 
Edward McCurdy. 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Positive Rays,’’ Lecture V., 
Sir J. J. Thomson. 

Bibliographical, 5.—‘‘ Colard Mansion,” Mr. Seymour 
de Ricci. : 

Society of Arts, 5.15.—‘‘ The Future of Army Hygiene,” 
General Sir John Goodwin. (Chadwick Lecture.) 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Portugal: III. Portugal and 
a Permanent Peace,’’ Professsor George Young. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ New Light on Pentateuchal 
Problems,”’ Lecture IV., Dr. A. S. Yahuda. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The History of Learning and 
Science in Poland,’ Lecture VI., Professor L. 
Tatarkiewicz. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Outlines of Greek History: 
The Militaristic Emperors, 963-1025,’ Professor 
A. J. Toynbee. 

Aristotelian, 8.—‘ Obligation, Autonomy and _ the 
Common Good,” Mr. C. C. J. Webb. 

Royal Geographical (Philharmonic Hall), 8.30.—‘‘ The 
1914-17 Antarctic Expedition,” Sir Ernest Shackleton. 

Royal Anthropological Institute and Prehistoric Society 
of East Anglia (Geological Society’s Rooms), 3.— 
‘‘ Man andthe Glacial Period,’ Professor J. E. Marr. 
—6. ‘‘ How far Cranial Characters can help in estimat- 
ing the Antiquity of Human Remains,” Professor 
A. Keith. 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ British Ethnology: the 
Invaders of England,” Lecture IV., Professor A. 
Keith. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 5.30.—‘‘ The Work done 
by Railway Troops in France during 1914-19,’’ 
Col. D, Lyell. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Philosophy of Kant,” 
Lecture X., Professor H. Wildon Carr. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Contemporary Russia: X. 
Economic Growth: the Balkans,”’ Sir Bernard Pares. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Golden Age in Danish 
Literature,’ Lecture VII., Mr. J. H. Helweg. 

Faraday (Chemical Society’s Rooms), 7.30.—Discussion 
on ‘‘ Basic Slags: their Production and Utilization 
in Agricultural and other Industries.” 

Royal Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘‘ Industrial Lighting in 
its Relation to Efficiency,’’ Mr. L. Gaster. 

British Academy (Royal Society’s Rooms), 5.— 
“‘ Raphael,’ Mr. A. Clutton-Brock. 

Geological, 5.30.—‘‘ On Two Pre-Glacial Floras from 
Castle Eden, Durham, and a Comparative Review 
of Pliocene Floras, based on the Study of Fossil 
Seeds,”’ Mrs. E. M. Reid. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Wergeland, Welhaven and 
Collett,’’ Lecture VII., Mr. I. C. Gréndahl. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ English Intonation,’’ Lec- 
ture IV., Mr. H. E. Palmer. 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ The Hope for Russia,’ Mr. ~ 
Stephen Graham. 

Royal, 4.30.—‘‘ Note on the Central Differential 
Equation in the Relativity Theory of Gravitation,” 
Professor A. R. Forsyth; ‘‘ The Frequency of Earth- 
quakes in Italy in the Years 1896 to 1914,” R. D. 
Oldham; ‘‘A New Apparatus for drawing Conic 
Curves,” A. F. Dufton; ‘‘ An Experimental Deter- 
mination of the Distribution of the Partial Correla- 
tion Coefficient in Samples of 30,” Captain J. W. 
Bispham: 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ August Strindberg,” Lec- 
ture VII., Mr. I. Bjérkhagen. : 

Child-Study (90, Buckingham Palace Road, $.W.), 6.2 
“ Adolescence and the Continuation Schools,” Mrs. 
E. Sloan Chesser, M.D. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Greek Religion,” Part I1.. 
Professor E. A. Gardner. 

Royal Institution, 9—‘‘ The Scientific Work of the 
late Lord Rayleigh,”’ Sir J. J. Thomson. 
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Fine Arts 
BONNARD 


BonNARD. Par Léon Werth. (Paris, Crés. 40fr.) 


N France, where even amateurs of painting enjoy a 
] bit of rhetoric, for two or three days after the 
death of Renoir one could not be long in any of 
their haunts without being told either that ‘“ Renoir est 
mort et Matisse est le plus grand peintre de France,”’ or 
that ‘‘ Renoir est mort et Derain,” etc. Also, so cosmo- 
politan is Paris, there were those who would put in the 
query: ‘Et Picasso?” but, as no Frenchman much 
cares to be reminded that the man who, since Cézanne, 
has had the greatest effect on painting is a Spaniard, this 
interjection was generally ill-received. On the other 
hand, those who queried: “‘ Et Bonnard?” got a sym- 
pathetic hearing always. 

M. Léon Werth deals neither in rhetoric nor in orders 
of merit. Bonnard is his theme ; and on Bonnard he has 
written thirty-six pages without, I think, pronouncing 
the name of one rival, leaving to his readers the agreeable 
task of putting the right heads in the way of such blows as he 
occasionally lets fly. Of Bonnard he has written with a deli- 
cacy of understanding hardly to be matched in contemporary 
criticism. He has sketched exquisitely a temperament, 
and if he has not told us much about its fruits, about the 
pictures of Bonnard that is to say, he can always refer 
us to the series of reproductions at the end of the volume. 

What M. Werth would say to the distinction implied 
in my last paragraph I cannot tell; but I am sure it is 
important. Certainly, behind every work of art lies a 
temperament, a mind; and it is this mind that creates, 
that causes and conditions the forms and colours of which 
a picture consists: nevertheless, what we see are forms 
and colours, forms and colours are what move us. Doubt- 
less, M. Werth is right in thinking that Bonnard paints 
beautifully because he loves what he paints; but what 
Bonnard gives us is something more significant than his 
feeling for cups or cats or human beings. He gives us 
created form with a significance of its own, to the making 
of which went his passion and its object, but which is some- 
thing quite distinct from both. He gives us a work of 
art. 

To consider a picture by Vuillard, whose work is often 
compared with that of Bonnard, might help us here. 
Vuillard loves what he paints, and his pictures are attrac- 
tive, as often as not, chiefly because they represent lovely 
things. A picture by Bonnard, for all its fascinating 
overtones, has a life entirely of its own. It is like a flower, 
which is beautiful not because it represents, or reminds 
one of, something beautiful, but because it is beautiful. 
A picture by Bonnard escapes from its subject, and from 
its author too. And this is all-important because it is 
just this independent life of its own that gives to a work 
of art its peculiar character and power. Unluckily, about 
this detached life, about a work of art considered as a 
work of art, there is little or nothing to be said ; so perhaps 
M. Werth has done well to confine himself to the task of 
giving his readers a taste of the quality of an artist’s 
mind. This task was difficult enough in all conscience ; 
the mind of Bonnard is subtle, delicate and creative, and 
it has needed subtlety, delicacy, and not a little creative 
power, to give us even a glimpse of it. 

The first thing one gets from a picture by Bonnard is 
a sense of perplexed, delicious colour : tones of miraculous 
subtlety seem to be flowing into an enchanted pool and 
chasing one another there. From this pool emerge gradu- 
ally forms which appear sometimes vaporous and some- 
times tentative, but never vapid and never woolly. When 
we have realized that the pool of colour is, in fact, a design 
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of extraordinary originality and perfect coherence, our 
esthetic appreciation is at its height. And not until this 
excitement begins to flag do we notice that the picture 
carries a delightful overtone-—that it is witty, whimsical, 
fantastic. 

Such epithets one uses because they are the best that 
language affords, hoping that they will not create a false 
impression. They are literary terms, and the painting of 
Bonnard is never literary. Whatever, by way of overtone, 
he may reveal of himself is implicit in his forms: sym- 
bolism and caricature are not in his way. You may catch 
him murmuring to himself, ‘‘ That’s a funny-looking face ”’ ; 
he will never say, “‘ That’s the face of a man whom I expect 
you to laugh at.”” If you choose to take his “ Aprés-Midi 
Bourgeoise ”’ (which is not reproduced here) as a sly comment 
on family life you may : but anyone who goes to it for the 
sort of criticism he would find in the plays of Mr. Shaw 
or Mr. Barker is, I am happy to say, doomed to disappoint- 
ment. What amused Bonnard was not the implication, 
social, moral, or political, of the scene, but the scene itself 
—the look of the thing. Bonnard never strays outside 
the world of visualart. He finds significance in the appear- 
ance of things and converts it into form and colour. With 
the pompous symbolism of the grand-mannerist, or the 
smart symbolism of the caricaturist, or the half-baked 
symbolism of the pseudo-philosophical-futuro-dynamitard 
he has no truck whatever. His ambition is not to convey, 
without the aid of words, certain elementary ideas, un- 
important facts, or obvious sentiments, but to create 
forms that shall correspond with his intimate sense of the 
significance of things. The paraphernalia of symbolism 
are nothing to his purpose: what he requires are subtlety 
of apprehension and lightness of touch, and these are what 
he has. So M. Léon Werth meets people who complain 
that ‘“‘ Bonnard manque de noblesse.”’ 

Bonnard is not noble. A kitten jumping on to the table 
moves him, not because he sees in that gesture a symbol 
of human aspiration or of feminine instability, the spirit 
of youth or the pathos of the brute creation, nor yet because 
it reminds him of pretty things, but because the sight is 
charming. He will never be appreciated by people who 
want something from art that is not art. But to those 
who care for the thing itself his work is peculiarly sym- 
pathetic, because it is so thoroughly, so unmitigatedly, 
that of an artist; and therefore it does not surprise me 
that some of them should see in him the appropriate 
successor to Renoir. Like Renoir he loves life as he finds 
it. He, too, enjoys intensely those good, familiar things 
that perhaps only artists can enjoy to the full—-sunshine 
and flowers, white tables spread beneath trees, fruits, 
crockery, leafage, the movements of young animals, the 
grace of girls and the amplitude of fat women. Also he 
loves intimacy. He is profoundly French. He reminds 
one sometimes of Rameau and sometimes of Ravel, some- 
times of Lafontaine and sometimes of Laforgue. 

Renoir never reminded anyone of Ravel or Laforgue. 
Renoir and Bonnard are not se much alike after all. In 
fact, both as artists and craftsmen, they are extremely 
different. Renoir’s output was enormous; he painted 
with the vast ease of a lyrical giant. His selections and 
decisions were instinctive and immediate. He trusted 
his reactions implicitly. Also, there is nothing that could 
possibly be called whimsical, nothing critical or self- 
critical, about him. Bonnard, on the other hand, must 
be one of the most painstaking artists alive. He comes at 
beauty by tortuous ways, artful devices, and elaboration. 
He allows his vision to dawn on you by degrees: no one 
ever guesses at first sight how serious, how deliberately 
worked out, his compositions are. There is something 
Chinese about him ; and he is one of those rare Europeans 
who have dealt in “imposed ”’ rather than “ built-up” 


design. Bonnard’s pictures grow not as trees, they float 
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as water-lilies. European pictures, as a rule, spring 
upwards, masonrywise, from their foundations; the 
design of a picture by Bonnard, like that of many Chinese 
pictures and Persian textiles, seems to have been laid on 
the canvas as one might :ay cautiously on dry grass some 
infinitely precious figured gauze. Assuredly, the hand 
that lets fall these beauties is as unlike that which, even 
in the throes of rheumatism, affirmed with supreme con- 
fidence the mastery of Renoir, as the easy accessibility 
of our last old master is unlike this shy, fastidious spirit 
that M. Léon Werth, by a brilliant stroke of sympathetic 
intelligence, has contrived to catch, and hold for an instant. 
CiivE BELL. 


EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK 


GRAFTON GALLERIES.—Women’s International Art Club. 

TWENTY-ONE GALLERY, ADELPHI.—Water-Colours, Woodcuts 
and Paintings by Edgard Tytgat. 

GouPiL GALLERY.—Paintings and Drawings by British and 
Foreign Artists.—The East: Paintings and Drawings by 
Sidney W. and Richard Carline. 

LEICESTER GALLERIES.—Drawings in Colour by Charles 
Ginner.—Landscapes in Oils by James L. Henry. 

GREATOREX GALLERIES.—-Gardens Gay and Joyous: Water- 
Colour Drawings by Beatrice Parsons. 

ROBINSON’S GALLERY.—Types of the British Army. By the 
Hon. John R. L. French. 


THE exhibition of the Women’s International Art Club is 
more attractive than that of the Society of Women Artists, 
because the ladies have elected to follow more attractive 
masters. There is nothing in the exhibition which approaches 
great art, or which can fairly be called great painting, but 
there are a great many gay and agreeable pictures, and there 
is a refreshing absence of vulgarity. There is even a hint of 
something specifically feminine in the mordant humour of 
Miss Hodgkins’ ‘“‘ My Landlady,’’ in the romantic décolletage 
imposed upon ‘‘ The Painter Tytgat,’’ by Miss Ethel Walker, 
and in the pleasant drawing-room atmosphere of the Octagonal 
Gallery, where pretty flower pieces predominate. 

Mr. Tytgat’s portrait of himself at the Twenty-One Gallery 
portrays a very different man from the Byronic apparition 
evoked by Miss Walker. He appears here as a sober, gentle, 
unaffected man seated with his wife in an unpretentious 
room, and the works which hang round the gallery convince 
us that the real Tytgat is here and not at the Grafton Galleries. 
He is obviously what the French call ‘‘ coeur simple’’; he 
seems to have preserved—marvellously intact—his recollec- 
tions of child-pleasure and to have set himself to create art 
in tune with his recollections. As a result we have this 
series of charming drawings, woodcuts and book-illustrations, 
As an oil painter Mr. Tytgat is still in the experimental stages, 
still bothered by the complication of the medium. But this 
is relatively unimportant ; what matters is his art, which is 
real and delightful—a sensitive plant which we trust he will 
know how to protect from the onslaughts of modes and theories. 

The most notable work at the Goupil Gallery is the 
Balzacian ‘‘ Ennui,’’ by Mr. Sickert, who never fails to impress 
by the range of his interest and the strength of his sympathy. 
It is painted with much reticence and perfect assurance, and 
it reveals a great reserve of knowledge. If our descendants 
care at all for pictures they will value such work as this 
as a characteristic product of an important artist. They will 
value too, we imagine, Mr. Nicholson’s ‘‘ The Coast of Brittany.” 
Compared with Mr. Sickert, Mr. Nicholson is undeniably 
superficial, but within the small circle which he has traced for 
himself he is quite sincere, and he can sometimes paint—as 
in this picture—with astonishing skilland beauty. ‘‘ Hammer- 
smith Bridge on Boat Race Day ’’ shows once more that Mr. 
Greaves was not only an excellent disciple, but also an artist 
capable of using his eyes to considerable advantage; the 
naif vision exemplified in this picture is quite his own and 
not without charm. The evident sincerity of these three 
works makes the Rococo appeal of the adjacent Conder fans 
{rather poor examples, by the way) seem a little too sophisti- 
cated and the Baroque appeal of Mr. Pryde’s incompletely 
realized ‘‘ Classical Landscape ’’ seem pretentious and affected. 
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Mr. Ginner’s work has much in common with that of the 
late Harold Gilman and he has learned much from Mr. Sickert. 
It has the seriousness which characterizes the so-called 
Camden Town Group, and also displays quite personal 
reactions to landscape and town ; itis so good that it challenges 
comparison with first-rate work, and suffers, of course, from 
the comparison. His drawings are realized with unflinching 
intellectual tenacity and executed with unrelenting persever- 
ance. It would be impossible to find a faked or haphazard 
passage anywhere; but there is something in the method of 
the execution which strikes us as over-elaborate and laborious. 
It is not that Mr. Ginner expresses too much in a small space 
—Diirer and Méryon expressed much more—but that he has 
an unfortunate habit of saying the same thing three times 
over—first in line, then in dashes and dots, and finally in 
colour. This is surely paying three halfpence for a half- 
penny stamp, and far removed from the economy of means 
which we find in the great masters. It also results in 
unpleasant colour when a close filigree of black lines and dots 
shows through a wash of water colour. The successive 
statements instead of increasing the emphasis impede it, and 
very often they cancel one another out of existence, so that 
we fall to hankering after the classical water-colour draughts- 
men with their simple formule of single lines and limpid 
washes. But it would be ungrateful to stress what is after 
all only a technical redundancy, and we hasten to append our 
conviction that Mr. Ginner is obviously an artist capable of 
good work, if not in this particular medium, then in some other 
—in pure black-and-white drawing or in oil paint, or, most 
likely of all, in etching. 

Miss Beatrice Parsons’ ‘‘Gay and Joyous” gardens are 
very like many other gay and joyous gardens which are 
always to be seen in Bond Street shop windows, and which, 
we understand, never fail to find ready purchasers. Old- 
fashioned people presumably think this type of drawing 
artistic ; artistic people certainly think it old-fashioned. For 
ourselves we decline to hazard an adjective. But we confess 
to admiration for a lady who has the courage to attempt 
to make a water-colour drawing of an apple tree in blossom 
and the ability to produce something which looks, at first 
glance, so uncommonly like the original. Butoh! the green- 


ness of the grass that grows all round ! 
... W. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF ETCHINGS 


THE CHARM OF THE ETCHER’S ART. (‘‘ The Studio,” 44, Leicester 
Square. 7s. 6d.) 


THE first of ‘‘ The Studio’’ Graphic Arts Folios is devoted 
to reproductions of etchings by Sir Frank Short, D. Y. 
Cameron, James McBey, E. S. Lumsden, and W. P. Robins. 
Many of the plates (notably those of Mr. Lumsden) suffer 
considerably from the reduction in size, and all lose thespecial 
qualities of impressions taken from the plate. But the very 
shortcomings of the reproductions have an educational value, 
for we realize, as we turn the pages of this folio, how much 
the majority of etchers depend for their effects upon external 
factors, such as the richness of fat biting, clever printing, 
carefully selected paper and so on. We miss these factors 
here, and with them the peculiar distinction, the aristocratic 
air which contributes largely to the popularity of etchings 
with the bourgeois collector. The artists selected for this 
folio are all, as it happens, primarily craftsmen, and when we 
see their work shorn of the medium ’s special attributes we are 
amazed at the relative slightness of the art behind. But 
slight art is not necessarily bad art,and students will be well 
advised to acquire this book and analyse the artistic equipment 
of the etchers represented, which they will thus be able to do 
more easily than by the study of the actual etchings enhanced 
by the veneer of craft. 

Tue ‘‘ Nouvelie Revue Frangaise’’ has commenced the 
publishing of an extremely interesting series of monographs 
on Modern French Painters. The first of these, by Marcel 
Sembat, is before us, and contains about forty excellent 
reproductions of Matisse’s work, and is of a very convenient 
size. This admirable series is to be continued by monographs 
on Friecsz, Marquet, de Segonzac, Derain, Braque, Viamynck, 
Marchand, Lhote, and others. The enterprise deserves—and 
will assuredly obtain—complete success. 
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Music 
IN DEFENCE OF TRANSLATIONS 


HERE appear still to be some people who object 
to the singing of German songs in German before 


English audiences. Those who agree with them 
will say that their objection and their method of expressing 
it is dictated by proper feeling ; those who disagree will 
call it foolish prejudice. In any case argument with such 
people is out of the question ; prejudice and proper feeling 
are alike indifferent to reason. As far as can be gathered, 
there is little or no objection to German music in itself, 
at any rate to the music of composers who are deceased. 
The chief hostility seems to be towards the sound of the 
German language. Probably the people who object to 
the sound of the German language are people who do not 
understand it. Fear and hatred are most generally asso- 
ciated with things that are not properly understood. To 
those who understand only a few words or perhaps nothing, 
the sound of German may well call up painful associations. 
If they understood completely, and if the words which 
were sung were really great poetry, those painful associa- 
tions would be forgotten, because really great poetry would 
be strong enough in its own right to overwhelm all other 
feelings. Unfortunately, there are few people in this 
country who understand German enough to appreciate 
German poetry when it does happen to be great; and 
perhaps still more unfortunately, a good deal of the poetry 
which the great classical composers set to music does not 
really deserve the epithet of “great” at all. 

Yet there is no doubt that the singers want to sing 
Schubert, Schumann, Brahms and Hugo Wolf; and 
equally no doubt that audiences enjoy hearing them. At 
the present moment, therefore, the songs are generally 
sung in translations. These translations, however, are 
only rarely translations into English. French translations 
are frequently preferred. That an English singer should 
sing German songs in French translations to an English 
audience might seem inconceivably ludicrous to anyone 
who stood outside the concert-going world. But the 
singers have perfectly sound reason for it. The original 
German being barred, the choice lies between an English 
translation and a French one. But the English transla- 

t ions are mostly so bad that no singer with any pretensions 
to be a person of education dare sing them in public. 
The French translation may be equally absurd to the ears 
of educated French people: but English audiences do not 
know that. English audiences are always flattered to 
think that they know French: English singers always 
like to think that they sing French with a perfect accent. 
Some of them indeed do sing French very well; in fact 
they sometimes sing French better than they sing 
English. 

ere we touch the root of the matter. Neither English 
singers nor English audiences have any proper respect for 
their own language. Any Frenchman, any Italian, takes 
a pride in speaking his own language really well. An 
Englishman who speaks beautiful English is generally an 
object of suspicion. To speak beautifully is not considered 
good form. There exists a society for the protection of 
pure English, and another society—the Society of English 
Singers—for the protection of pure English singing; but 
the tasks which they have set themselves are as arduous 
as they are noble. If singers really cared, if audiences 
really cared, about fine English, they would never tolerate 
either Brahms in indifferent French or Brahms in music- 
publishers’ English. They would insist on good English 
translations, and insist on them until they obtained them. 

Far be it from me to discourage any English singer from 
singing foreign songs in the original languages. There are 
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certain singers who can do so, and certain audiences which 
can understand them. The more foreign languages an 
English singer learns—learns, that is to say, to speak 
fluently, not merely to sing—the more care he is likely 
to take over his enunciation of English; and the more 
listeners are encouraged to learn foreign languages and 
appreciate the beauties of their literature the better. 
But the fact must be faced that the great majority of 
English people know no language but their own. For 
them songs and operas must be sung in English, and they 
must be sung in the best English possible. There are, I 
believe, many English people who do not really care to 
listen to vocal music in English, even though they know no 
othertongue. Onewouldliketohopethat among their reasons 
was a hearty dislike of that conventional, barbarous, semi- 
Italian ‘singers’ pronunciation”’ which the Society of 
English Singers has set itself to combat. But their dislike 
of English singing is more probably part of their whole 
attitude to music. If they hear English, they are bound to 
refer it in some degree to their normal world, to the world of 
common sense, and it is exactly from the world of common 
sense that they wish through music to find momentary 
escape. They enjoy an opera so much more, they tell 
us, when they do not understand the words, because the 
words of an opera are always so silly. But there 1s 
not the least reason why the words of an opera should be 
silly. Evenifthe original foreign words are silly it is not 
impossible for a clever translator to improve upon them, 
to recreate rather than to translate, to produce in fact 
the ideal libretto which the composer ought—had he had 
the good fortune to be born an Englishman — to have 
set to music. 


If singers and audience took a proper pride in the English 
language, they would realize that it has its own powerful 
individuality, in close association with the English type 
of voice. Dryden and Purcell understood this two hundred 
years ago. If songs and operas were properly translated, 
they would not sound, they could not sound, exactly like 
the originals. But they would be better suited to the 
English style of singing and the English interpretation. 
It is impossible to throw a foreign opera, whether it}be 
“Faust” or “ Tristan,”’ at an ordinary English audience 
and expect them to take it as its native audience does. 
The English audience has a totally different cultural back- 
ground, and it is the task first of the translator and secondly 
of the singer to present the work in such a way as to 
make the clearest possible impression upon the cultural 
background of this country. We do not want great foreign 
works to remain exotic and strange; we want them to 
be welcomed and absorbed into our musical conscious- 
ness as some of the oratorios were absorbed by our fore- 
fathers. 


The need is urgent for really good translations, both of 
songs and operas, because it is through good translations 
that both singers and listeners can be led to take a logical 
common-sense view of music. Musicians, if they are not 
charlatans, do want the public to take a common-sense 
view of music. They do not want the public to think 
that musicians are a race apart with which the listeners 
have no real contact. They want to feel that every lis- 
tener is potentially a musician: that every man and woman 
who hears a song or an opera may be thereby stimulated 
to sing themselves, to realize that they too have voices, 
the power of musical expression, the feelings, emotion, 
thought, or whatever they may be, for which music is the 
language that nature has provided. 

EDWARD J. DENT. 


AT the meeting of the Royal Society on June 3 the Bakerian 
Lecture will be delivered by Sir Ernest Rutherford on ‘‘ The 
Nuclear Constitution of the Atom.” 
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CONCERTS 


Ir Mr. John Coates’ recital of English song at Central West- 
minster Hall on March 13 was not wholly enjoyable, it was 
not through any shortcoming on the part of the singer, for 
he was in admirable voice, and his phrasing and diction 
were irreproachable. But he tried to cover too wide a field ; 
nO composer was represented by more than one short song, 
and the attempt to include as many notable composers as 
possible from the time of Henry VIII. to the present day 
resulted in scrappiness and want of cohesion. There was 
little heard that could be called bad work, but a good “eal 
was undistinguished work, and the recital would have gained 
on the whole by the inclusion of more examples of the two 
or three first-raters and the elimination of some of the smaller 
fry. 


A coop deal of curiosity—shall we say ?—had been aroused 
by the announcement of M. Mischa Léon’s ‘‘ Lieder-Abend ” 
on March 13, but the event was of little musical significance. 
All we had was a handful of old chestnuts, sung in a way 
that made one look vaguely round to see why none of the 
windows were open. We should feel more obliged to M. 
Mischa Léon if he had given us the opportunity of judging 
whether any modern German composers are producing decent 
songs. But evidently the great heart of Mayfair still beats 
true to ‘“‘ Nimmersatte Liebe.”’ 


BEETHOVEN’S Seventh, the “‘ Siegfried Idyll,’’ Elgar’s 
Introduction and Allegro for strings, and ‘‘ Prometheus” 
formed the bill of fare at the last of the L.S.O.’s interesting 
series, given under Mr. Coates’ direction on March 8. The 
performance was of unequal merit; the Idyll sounded more 
disjointed than usual owing to the excessive employment of 
tempo vubato, whilst in Elgar’s work—one of his best—the tone 
both of the soloists and the orchestra lacked refinement, and 
the playing generally was of a somewhat rough-and-ready 
character. The best playing of the evening was probably 
in ‘‘ Prometheus,’’ which sounded very straightforward, 
though far from exhilarating. The chorus adds singularly 
little to the general effect. Where, by the way, does the 
annotator find the programmatic explanation now invariably 
quoted when this work is performed? So far as we can 
discover, there is not the slightest authority for it in the 
score, and it is hopelessly inconsistent with the musical 
structure. 


Ir Miss Marga Stella had chosen her songs with a little 
more discrimination, she would have made better use of the 
agreeable variety provided by her numerous helpers at her 
concert on March 10. It is perhaps natural that singers 
should wish to sing operatic excerpts, just as violinists want 
to play concertos, in small halls, but it is not a practice to 
be commended, though Miss Stella’s singing of arias by Handel 
and Mozart certainly put forward a very good defence. She 
sings Italian as if the words really meant something, even 
the sort of words that Handel set, and in Cherubino’s song 
from ‘‘ Figaro’’ she showed a great power of real charac- 
terization. Her florid passages are not always very highly 
finished, but her phrasing is clear, and her vocal tone, if she 
could acquire more even control of her lower notes, would 
be extremely pleasing. 


TuE true personality of a singer is often best revealed in 
encores. Mme. Anita Sutherland at her recital on March 10 
was heard in operatic selections, in German classics, and in 
modern French songs. She added to her programme the 
Habanera from ‘‘ Carmen,’’ sung in a harsh and stagey manner, 
and a song of Chaminade, delivered with all the arts of the 
accomplished ballad-concert singer. But her real vocation 
is to sing Spanish popular songs. In these she was evidently 
at home; there was no longer a sense of careful restraint : 
her voice seemed to take on an entirely different quality 
and colour, and her native temperament found its natural 
outlet, especially when she sat down to the pianoforte and 
accompanied herself. Mme. Sutherland might well find 
a series of Spanish songs to the guitar, which she no doubt 
plays, at least as attractive to an audience as the numerous 
folk-songs of other countries, with and without native in- 
struments, that are so continually set before the public 
nowadays. 
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Drama 
WEBSTER’S “WHITE DEVIL” AT 
CAMBRIDGE 


HE difficulty for the producer of a Webster tragedy 
is to make up his own mind what it is all about. 
He has a choice of two main interpretations, though 
the possibilities of variation upon gither of these, when 
chosen, are infinite: he may conceive the play as an 
entertainment, in the sense that the scenes, played straight- 
forwardly, are bound to work themselves out, because a play 
is, after all, an objective work of art ; or, intrigued by the 
problem of reconciling Webster’s unique poetic gift with 
the somewhat threadbare coarseness of his dramatic 
mechanism, he may try to work out the play in terms 
of temperament, of atmosphere. In this case he will 
conceive of Webster as a man with a very curious, super- 
subtle attitude towards life, a connoisseur in inhibitions 
and intricate reactions, as a playwright ruthless in his 
method of making realistically possible the expression 
of his own emotions. In the former case he will be 
primarily the expert provider of a new melodramatic 
thrill. 

This is the safer method. It was turned to admirable 
purpose by the members of the Marlowe Society at Cam- 
bridge last week, in a performance which had the great 
merit of making us think out the Webster problem again. 
“The White Devil’? became a limpid theatrical enter- 
tainment played with a gusto and a swing that fully 
justified the usual hecatomb in the final scene. That the 
clouded perversity which is to some a vital part of Webster 
had been cleared as it were by chemical precipitation was 
of no great account ; nor, in comparison with the success 
of the whole, was the failure to make anything particular 
of the mad dirge scene of great importance. Once or 
twice, however, the dangers of the straight-line method 
in presenting a Webster character were apparent. Fla- 
minio’s extremely equable performance allowed at one 
critical moment precious little room for his heroic strain ; 
and Vittoria’s icy passion of contempt was at times left 
severely to the imagination of the audience. But Vittoria 
is, in any case, hardly a fair problem for innocence ; 
certainly no one left the Marlowe Society’s performance 
with any grudge against a creature so amazingly beautiful 
in the true tradition. 

The Society adopts the excellent practice of not printing 
the names of the performers. It is not without a sense 
of guilt, therefore, that we single out Braciano. He held 
his part together, we think, better than Flaminio. It 
was, indeed, easier to hold, but his realization of a charac- 
teristic Webster effect in his death-scene was a very 
startling achievement, which must not go unrecorded. 
To the Society as a society, however, our sincerest praise 
is given. In the matter of production and company 
discipline (perceptibly transgressed only—and only for 
a moment—by the Cardinal) the Marlowe could give 
points to the Phoenix. We do not wish to set either of 
these most admirable institutions by the ears, but for the 
sake of clearness we must compare them thus. The 
“Duchess of Malfi’’ touched at moments the subtler overtones 
of Webster; but it was a chaotic production. The Marlowe 
“White Devil’’ ignored the overtones; but it was an 
admirable unity. M. 


THE Friday evening meetings at the Royal Institution will 
be resumed on April 16, when Professor J. A. McClelland will 
deliver a discourse on Ions and Nuclei. Succeeding discourses 
will probably be given by Piofessor H. Maxwell Lefroy, 
Professor F. O. Bower, Lord Rayleigh, Professor Kar] 
Pearson, Professor J. A. Fleming, Professor W. L. Bragg 
and other gentlemen. 
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A TCHEHOV PLAY 


Court THEATRE (THE ART THEATRE).—‘'The Three Sisters.’’ 
By Anton Tchehov. 
FORTNIGHT ago we had occasion to write of a play 
A which, in spite of all its plausibility and ingenious 
construction, was nothing more than a superior 
melodrama. Melodrama deals with harrowing emotions 
in vacuo, with hypothetical agonies that have no real 
connection with life as we know it. However painful 
these emotions may be, they affect us only temporarily 
and superficially ; we recognize them as something apart, 
inapplicable to our own lives or to life in general. Tragedy 
is distinguished from melodrama by possessing this universal 
applicability ; it affects us intimately, for we recognize in 
tragedy a truthfulness which is absent, whatever its 
realistic plausibility, from the melodrama. 

Tchehov’s ‘‘ Three Sisters ’’ possesses to a remarkable 
degree this truthfulness of tragedy. It makes no difference 
that the scene is laid in a provincial Russian town in an 
environment fantastically unlike anything of which we 
know ; it makes still less difference that there is no con- 
ventional plausibility about the play and that the characters 
are quite unrealistic (facts that were emphasized, rather 
than concealed, by the producers and actors, who were at 
moments, especially in the first act, completely floored by 
the unfamiliarity of Tchehov’s dramatic methods). The 
fundamental truthfulness is always there, and even in the 
moments of almost farcical exaggeration we recognize the 
features of life as we have lived it. 

The tragedy of ‘‘ The Three Sisters’”’ is the gradual, 
undramatic tragedy of time—time the coarsener, time, 
that blunts the fine point of youthful hopes and ardours, 
time the destroyer. The play coversa period of years, and 
Tchehov shows us the slow destruction wrought by time 
in each of the characters and their different reactions. 
The three sisters realize the deterioration and the coarsening 
of fibre that have come about in them, and they protest— 
vainly, for fate as well as time is against them, and besides, 
they are not strong enough to resist. Their brother 
Andrey, in whom the years have made profounder ravages, 
remains almost unconscious of them, contented in the 
hopeless second-rateness into which he sinks. The old, 
inefficient army doctor, who has forgotten all he ever 
knew, finds comfort in reading the papers, drinking vodka 
and assuring himself that, after all, in this grotesque world 
nothing matters. The colonel makes his present miseries 
tolerable by philosophizing about the happiness of the 
human race two or three centuries hence. The school- 
master, case-hardened by twenty years of teaching into 
a ludicrous pedant, is aware of, and completely satisfied 
with, the effects of time upon him. He is only less happy 
than Andrey’s wife, who is totally unaware of her growing 
vulgarity and whose self-satisfaction is tinged by no trace 
of doubt. Through four acts we watch these absurd, 
suffering beings. The play ends in a crisis of misfortune ; 
but we leave the theatre with an uncomfortable sense 
that, for all the characters, this crisis marks not the end 
but the beginning of the real tragedy; time still runs, 
still performs its horrible work. 

Considering the enormous difficulties of the piece, the 
acting was passable. After scrambling through the first 
act as best they might (Heaven and, perhaps, the directors 
of the Moscow Art Theatre alone know how that first act 
ought to be performed), the actors found themselves fairly 
comfortable and self-confident. The last three acts were 
traversed without any serious breakdowns, though with 
occasional hesitation and lapses of assurance. Of the 
three sisters, Miss Dorothy Massingham, as Irina, was 
perhaps the best. But the parts required superlatively 
good acting, and none of the three performances was wholly 
satisfactory. Mr. Harcourt Williams as the philosophizing 
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colonel pleased by that very agreeable delivery which 
made it possible for us to listen, a year ago, to the choruses 
in Mr. Drinkwater’s ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln.”” The part of 


‘the schoolmaster, a character approximating more nearly 


than any of the others to a whimsical ‘‘ humour,’’ was 
probably the easiest to play, and Mr. Armstrong played it 
extremely well. H. 


PSEUDOTHELLO 


New THEATRE.—“ Carnival.” 


ILVIO STENO is the perfect Christian and 
S humanitarian gentleman, also an aristocrat in the 
Venetian sense, also a great actor and leading 
theatre manager. He lives among human wild cats, and 
the existence of a sister like Ottavia should constitute 
sufficient grounds for divorce in any fully civilized country. 
Simonetta, the child-wife (and mother of a healthy 
offspring already about ten years old), goes out half-naked 
in a gondola with Mr. Neilson-Terry, but is alarmed that 
her bacchanalian costume arouses emotions somewhat 
more heady than the higher-kindliness to which she has 
become accustomed within the domestic circle. She 
therefore refrains from infidelity. Silvio has a brain 
storm, but does not quite kill her in the pillow scene in 
their performance of ‘‘ Othello.’’ When she recovers from 
the shock he also has recovered his composure sufficiently 
to take her home without removing his make-up. The 
authors can no more resolve to write a tragedy or a true 
satire than can the protagonists to commit murder or 
adultery ; the child-wife only dresses up as a bacchante: 
all of which is intentionally ‘“‘ modern ’’ and true to some 
facets of life on the “ laughter and tears’ theory. As art, 
it may not be inherently defective. 


Mr. Neilson-Terry has to be the bold officer, the Shavian 
young man and the traditional Mephistopheles of the 
Romantic period (1830-80) with rather too bewildering 
rapidity ; and the general confusion of musical - comedy 
atmosphere, tragic paraphernalia, post-Ibsenian  self- 
analysis, together with the ghastly scenes where the 
characters explain their modern and humanitarian feelings, 
and where Simonetta shrinks from “ Pash-hion,” all 
combine to make one long for coherence, and for Sir 
Anthony Absolute’s idiom. Caught between these incon- 
gruities and the farce tradition that people ought to commit 
adultery, and the artistic truism that humanitarian virtues 
are rather dull on the stage, the authors have had recourse 
to an unsolved and unsolvable series of indecisions. Even 
so, if the actors behaved like Italians they might create 
more illusion than do Italian acts with English manner 
and mannerism. It is perhaps part of our prudery that, 
despite the daily proceedings of the divorce courts, certain 
situations and impulses are always ascribed to ‘“‘ hot-blooded 
Southern races.” 

All the colour is put on with a shovel. Ettore, a 
sympathetic old fool, is the one person who knows his own 
mind and has, at least, decided on a consistent table of 
values, but he is made a caricature as are the rest of the cast. 
There are a few jokes, and the stars do occasionally wake up 
and act for a few minutes here and there. In the present 
condition of British Drama the play should have a fairly 
good run. 

We must not ask meticulous questions, such as how long 
it would really take to get to the ferrovia or half-way there 
and back ; and whether Venetian balconies can be climbed 
with such ease, frequency and agility. 

T.J.V. 


THE Romanes Lecture at Oxford University will be given 
by Dean Inge, hon. Fellow of Hertford College, on Thursday, 
May 27. The subject will be ‘‘ The Idea of Progress.” 
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REALITIES 


AMBASSADOR’S THEATRE.—“‘ Grierson’s Way.”’ By H. V. Esmond. 


“ (5 wtitiea an WAY ”’ is serious tragedy carefully 
written and well acted. Grierson is as much a 
reality as ““Steno”’ is a falsity. The daily press 

has damned the play as “‘ gloomy,” and that presumably 

ends the matter so far as the bull-necked sections of the 
public are concerned. In reality the author has been 
over-generous, that is, he has tried to write two plays in 
one. The shadow of the bowler hat on the glass door 
would end the play as well with the third act as with the 
fourth. Keen is a fifth wheel; the essential situation 
is between Grierson, Pamela and the man with the bowler 
hat. The author may like acting the part of Keen ; to ask 
him to eliminate it is perhaps asking a good deal ; yet up 
to the end of the third act his tragedy is inevitable, it is 
inherent in the situation, it moves as solidly as any great 

Greek plot. Grierson does a generous act, which is 

ineffective, or rather its utility serves its turn and comes 

to an end. 

The suicide problem is a different problem aitogether ; 
it is by far too deep a problem to be started in the fourth 
act of a play and terminated (not solved or even decided) 
by Keen’s somewhat hysterical cry that ‘“‘ Jim wins.” 
If Mr. Esmond’s ethic is hyper-Ibsenian altruism he might 
argue that Grierson has developed a sense of possession 
and that his death is the penalty for it. This would hook 
the suicide into the general plan of the play. But there 
is not the slightest indication that such an argument has 
ever entered his head. As it stands the fourth act is an 
irrelevant postscript. Not that one objects to any of the 
things Mr. Esmond is trying to say, or that they are not 
perhaps true to life, but simply that they will not fit into 
the design. The suicide needs probably three acts to 
itself. And a six-act play is, academically, impracticable. 
The suicide is as fortuitous as Keen’s loss of his hand. 
There is doubtless room for an indictment of the universe 
on the ground that these fortuitous calamities happen, 
but that again is outside the main plot. It might be 
woven into it? Perhaps. But the dignified tragedy of 
the play is the futility of Grierson’s first generous act. 
There is ample material for a play with three main 
characters, the excellent chorus of Miss Anne and Capt. Ball, 
and three acts. Keen is interesting but superfluous. 
I admit he enriches the play, but he also prevents its 
becoming a certitude. With this reservation we may give 
thanks to Mr. Esmond for having something to express, 
and for giving us a tragedy which permits one to leave 
the theatre without the usual sense of intellectual degra- 
dation, To Ambrose Manning and Constance Eburne we 
are grateful for unbroken acting, Mr. Esmond and Mr. Dyall 
act almost uninterruptedly, and Miss Nesbitt is more 
serious than we have before seen her. If there were more 
plays of this grade there would soon be a new, if small and 
decidedly different theatre audience. Me ae We 


Correspondence 


WILCOXISM 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


S1r,—I should be sorry to quarrel with Mr. Wyndham Lewis 
about anything so insignificant as his art or my character ; 
neither would I bother you and your readers with such trifles. 
But Mr. Lewis has shown so much good will in recognizing 
his symptoms that I feel bound to come again to the rescue. 
Am I not his doctor ? 

Yes, I fear he has got it. If he will consult our leading 
authority he will find that unmeasured personal abuse of those 
who donot admire us sufficiently is the normal accompaniment 
of Wilcoxism in its advanced stages (vide ‘‘The Worlds 
and I” passim). He will find that exquisite sensitiveness 
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to the least reflection on one’s professional reputation is 
highly characteristic of this distressing complaint. It is my 
duty to tell him that only by playing remorselessly on this 
last humour can one hope to make a cure. 

Frankly, the symptoms disclosed in his letter are grave. 
I observe with alarm that when Mr. Lewis touches what one 
might call ‘‘ the reputation complex’’ he loses his wonted 
candour and confidence. For instance, he seems to depiecate 
the comparison with Lionardo, saying that R.H.W. spoke 
only of his possessing “‘ certain affinities’’ with that master 
—Rhoda Hero Dunn, you will remember, had only ‘an 
almost Shakespearean quality in her verse.’’ He forgets that 
R.H.W. added that ‘‘ he (Mr. Lewis) has less skill of hand 
(than Lionardo da Vinci), but more sense of humour and the 
same passion for experiment and contempt for an easy task.”’ 
And, positively, he does not remember, or did not at the time 
of writing, that R.H.W. was so obliging as to discover that 
certain of his (Mr. Lewis’s) drawings were ‘‘ strange scribbles, 
very unlike the drawings of Sir William Orpen, but not unlike 
the notebooks of Lionardo.”’ 

What a wretched memory! And Mr. Lewis is so modest in 
his forgetfulness, too, that I hardly care to remind him of 
that statement by R.H.W. which, though he forgets it, was 
the occasion of my article—‘‘ that he (Mr. Lewis) could, if he 
so desired, become the Prince of Expressionists and beat 
Matisse and Derain at their own game.’’ If only books were 
as easily read as picture galleries are visited, Mrs. Wilcox 
would have said that Zona Gale could have beaten Tchehov 
and Tolstol at theirs. So it was in the critic, not the artist, 
that I detected signs of this poorlady’strouble. But, of course, 
Mr. Lewis is right in speaking out the moment he discovers 
signs of it in himself. 

If Mr. Lewis takes my advice he will run through “ The 
Worlds and I,’’ underlining every sentence that gives him pain. 
It is a brutal remedy, but the best I can devise. After that I 
prescribe rest. Let him keep quiet for a few months and, 
at the end of them, he may find himself blest not perhaps with 
all that R.H.W. gives him, but with a better memory and bette1 
manners and a sense of humour which, if not quite equal to 
that of Lionardo, will at least preserve him from publicly 
losing his temper because someone admires him less than he 
admires himself. 

Yours faithfully, 
CLIvE BELL. 


To the Editor of THE ATHENZEUM. 


Dear Sir,—Mr. Wyndham Lewis writes: ‘‘ There are 
always a few good artists in every country.”’ This might well 
be underlined. The point of view which sees foreign art as 
French art only is as narrow as that which sees no foreign art 
at all. 

We are promised a Gallery of Modern Foreign Art at 
Millbank; but no healthy growth can be looked for there 
unless we have a body of knowledge and critical opinion 
concerning modern activity in sculpture and painting. The 
neglected field is very large; but it is probable that many 
would study in it if they were given any encouragement. 

International Art Exhibitions are possibly inclined to be 
unwieldy and indiscriminate ; but we need some such displays 
in London. Narrow prejudices should be set aside, and 
opportunity given of studying, side by side, such sculptors as 
Altorf, Maillol, Mestrovic, Stursa and Utzon-Frank, and such 
painters as Hodler, Klimt, Malczewski, Matisse, Roerich, Van 
de Woestyne and Wyspianski, to name a few outstanding 
artists. 

Only by broad-minded comparative study fearlessly under- 
taken can the vital forces which, rather than narrow esthetic 
canons, attest the value of a work of art, be appreciated and 
understood. 

Yours faithfully, 
18, Ravenslea Road, ERNEST H. R. COLLinGs. 
Wandsworth Common, S.W.12, 
March 12, 1920. 


JOHN CLARE 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


S1r,—Mr. Porter’s letter itself is not beyond reproach. 
He could, perhaps, explain how Clare appealed to the nine- 
teenth century in “ three anthologies of the Clarendon Press ”’ 






Ses Lo 
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published well on in the twentieth, after Mr. Symons’ selection. 
With less individuality he might have confronted me with 
such works as Sharp’s “‘ Sonnets of the Nineteenth Century,” 
or E. P. Hood’s “‘ Peerage of Poverty’ ; where Clare appears 
quite unsupported by Birket Foster. 

If the whim of memory which caused me to write ‘‘ esteems ”’ 
for ‘‘ esteem’’ so disturbs Mr. Porter’s sensibility, let him 
thank God that Elianolongermisquotes in our literary journals. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours truly, 
Boar’s Hill. EpmuND BLUNDEN. 


A BOOK-ROOM FOR THE EAST END 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


DEAR Si1r,—Plans have been laid to start, in the East End, 
a library which was long used by both officers and men of the 
B.E.F. at Havre, under the name of the Y.M.C.A. Book-Room. 

Thanks to the kind co-operation of the Y.M.C.A., it is now 
possible to re-open this library at Mansfield House, in Canning 
Town, where it is hoped that it will serve as an East-End 
centre for men and women interested in literature, art and 
thought. It is to be run in as human a way as possible. 
The books will be on shelves accessible to the reader, who will 
thus handle them personally instead of having to rely on a 
catalogue. Advice about books and reading will be available 
from the librarian, a lady who acted in this capacity in Havre. 
A certain number of periodicals will be available. There will 
be flowers in the room, a feature much appreciated in France. 
It is intended, also, to have a small amount of good literature 
and pictures for sale, as it is not easy to get these in the East 
End. The place aims at being not only a library, but a centre 
where discussions, poetry readings, etc., will take place. 

In order to carry out this piece of pioneer work, at least 
£200 is needed. Any help in raising this sum will be very 
much appreciated. Donations will be acknowledged by Mr. 
A. Reade, Warden of Mansfield House, Canning Town, E.16. 

Yours faithfully, 
GILBERT Murray. 
H. G. WELLs. 


ART AND THE SCHOOLBOY 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


DEAR Sir,—Like the President of the Clayesmore Fine Arts 
Club (ATHEN&UM, February 20, p. 252), I, too, have been 
much interested recently in the various criticisms that have 
been consequent upon a certain article entitled ‘‘ A New Year 
Suggestion.” 

Will you extend to me the privilege of a small space in your 
columns, in which to state what I know of ‘“‘ Art and the 
Schoolboy ”’ from a knowledge of this school’s literary and 
artistic institutions ?—in fact, of Art as it is known here. 

(1) The annual performance of one of Shakespeare’s plays, 
suitable for enactment in an open-air theatre, is a regular 
practice—a tradition of the place. 

(2) Music recitals of a voluntary nature are held on Saturday 
evenings in the winter and Easter terms, whilst organ recitals 
are given on Sunday afternoons in the summer. Attendance 
at such recitals is, on the whole, very good, and has much 
improved recently. One hundred and three people were 
present at a voluntary recital (February 28) out of a total of 
about 240 boys, including Junior School: at the same time 
it must be remembered that the recital was a very good one, 
appealing as it did to a wide variety of tastes, by which I do 
not mean that anything of a second-rate nature was, or is 
ever, included. u 

(3) There is an ‘‘ Architectural Section,’’ incorporated with 
“The Natural History Society,’’ in that its studies have 
direct practical bearing on a survey of the ‘‘ natural history ”’ 
of the district—‘‘ natural history ’’ being used in its widest 
sense. The Section includes the “ reading of papers’’ and 
archeological work in its curriculum. 

(4) There is the ‘‘ English Literature Society,”’ of many 
years’ standing, and recently revived after it had undergone 
a period of some three years’ inactivity. A successful start 
was made by a “‘ Reading from the Georgian Poets,’”’ and this 
is to be followed up on March 13 by a “ Reading of Prose 
Selections,”’ subject necessarily to certain conditions of period, 
length, and style. Other objects of the Society are to read 
““ papers’’ and to read plays. Thus, for example, there is 
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to be a reading of Bernard Shaw’s ‘‘ Cesar and Cleopatra ’”’ 
on March 28, in which all members of the Society will take 
part. 

Enough has been said to prove that the artistic feelings of 
the school are encouraged in every direction, and that the 
standard of art-appreciation is high, whilst growing broader 
and becoming increasingly popular. 

I hope that the above details may shed some fair light upon 
the question under discussion, and may, therefore, be of interest 
to your readers. 

I am, Sir, yours, etc., 
G. R. Haywarp, 
Sec. English Literature Society. 
Gresham’s School, Holt, Norfolk. 


THE SOCIETY OF WOMEN ARTISTS 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 

Sir,—In your criticism of the exhibition of the Society 
of Women Artists you take for granted that this exhibition 
is exactly representative of women’s art. Nobody despises 
the New English Art Club, yet I believe it is true that the 
majority of the pictures shown there for many years have 
been painted by women. 

Some of the best women painters will not join a society 
for women only. But if you will visit the exhibition of the 
Women’s International at the Grafton Gallery, you will, 
in spite of that, find a high level of accomplishment. The 
work of the best women artists is absolutely equal to that 
of men, and to judge women’s work by a past Victorian 
standard of ‘“‘female’’ accomplishment is absurd. 

Yours faithfully, 
Mary McCrossan. 

126, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W.10, 

March 9, 1920. 


ITALIAN BOOKS 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


Sir,—The note which you have added to Mr. Del Re’s 
letter (THE ATHEN#vuM, March 5, pp. 315-16) prompts me to 
a reply. 

Your argument that “ THe ATHENvUM is an English and 
not an Italian journal,’’ and that ‘‘ foreign books have to 
be brought into line with English books,” is controverted 
by the practice followed in your List of New Books. 

If in an English periodical books must be quoted as they 
are in the titles of the reviews of THE ATHENZUM, why are 
they not so quoted in the List of New Books, prepared in 
co-operation with the Library Association and published in 
THE ATHENZUM ? 

Mr. Del Re was not arguing for the adoption of a style of 
quotation unknown and distasteful to the English reader, 
but merely for a consistent adherence to the style which 
seems to have the authoritative support of THE ATHENZUM 
and of the Library Association. 

You further assert that da is the nearest Italian equivalent 
of by. No doubt a dictionary would give da as’ the first 
meaning of by, but the fact is that, in such abridged expressions 
as titles, da is seldom used, and in any case never separated 
from a participle such as composto, annotato, curato, etc., 
whereas pey and not da would be used by Italians, and has 
sometimes been used by them with the omission of a verbal 
participle. 

In conclusion, if the plea for consistency were to fail (and 
I cannot conceive how it could fail unless stronger reasons 
are suggested than those put forward in your note), I should 
venture to advocate the adoption of perv, which, if archaic and 
hardly pleasing, is at least correct. 

Believe me to be, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
CESARE FOLIGNO. 
Queen’s College, Oxford, 
March 7, 1920. 


[The List of New Books is primarily an index to authors, 
and for this purpose the name of the author stands first. To 
adopt the same order in the headings of reviews would be an 
undesirable departure from the traditional practice of English 
~ criticism.—ED.] 
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Foreign Literature 


THE PROPHET OF MODERN 
FRANCE 


GAMBETTA. Par Paul Deschanel. (Paris, Hachette. 12fr. 50.) 


de son vivant,” says Gambetta’s latest dis- 

tinguished biographer, speaking of his premature 
death before he was ever really in a position to govern 
France. M. Deschanel is right. Gambetta ought to be 
judged by his ideas rather than by his performance, and 
it is only in the light of the very latest history that the 
worth of his ideas can be properly appreciated. M. 
Deschanel, while he wrote his book, was, he tells us, 
“vivant, en quelque sorte, les deux guerres 4 la fois.” 
That was exactly the moment at which to be writing it. 

Gambetta—it is no doubt a truism to say this of any 
big historical figure—has suffered in reputation both 
from his adorers and his detractors. The former have 
claimed that he ranks among the ideal heroes and 
liberators of history, the latter have denied his political 
competence. Each side in the dispute has been wrong. 
No really fruitful or emancipating idea ever entered 
Gambetta’s head, but within the circle of harsh and arid 
maxims which regulated European politics in his day, 
as still in ours, he moved with the insight of a master. 
Possibly, as a practical politician, he could not, had he 
wished, have escaped from that vicious circle. 

It has pleased some of his cons sive critics to assert, 
on the strength of the Italian strain in his parentage, 
that he was at bottom a spiritual alien in France. No 
greater mistake could be made. His ideas were the ideas 
that have dominated the mass of the French nation since 
the Revolution. And Gambetta not only understood 
their aspirations, but perceived the means whereby 
they might be satisfied. Bismarck realized this when 
he warned the German Ambassador at Paris that the 
tule of Gambetta meant “‘ une république 4 la Danton.” 
More or less than that Gambetta never desired. His 
Republic was just the bourgeois Republic of theoretical 
Jacobinism ; when he declared “ il n’y a pas une question 
sociale,’ we believe, in spite of M. Deschanel’s ingenious 
explanations, that he meant exactly what he said. It 
was the passion for efficiency, not for humanity, that 
inspired him. The diplomatic and military fiasco of 
the Empire had afforded fresh proof, if such were needed, 
that a democracy, for all its surface incoherence, had more 
chance of producing a strong and well-organized State 
than any system of personal rule. “‘ I] faut un Gouverne- 
ment ’’ was Gambetta’s insistent refrain, and by that he 
meant a Government that would make’ his country 
formidable in the clash of nations. The burden of all 
his preaching was, in M. Deschanel’s words, “‘ ]’amour du 
drapeau, le culte de la discipline et des lois. ‘ Le devoir 
militaire est le premier,’ disait-il.’’ It would be logical 
for the descendants of the Commune to execrate the man 
who prepared the Republic of Clemenceau, but it is strange 
that French nationalists have so often insulted the memory 
of the man who prepared the Republic of the Marne. 

M. Deschanel finds himself at grips with critics of this 
school in more than one chapter of his work, and though, 
as becomes a public man who was already, when he wrotr, 
nearing the highest office in the Republic Gambetta 
created, he is a loyal admirer of the great tribune, he 
shows rather more embarrassment in defending certain 
passages in his career than one would have thought at all 
necessary. It may be that he shares with the critics a 
difficulty in understanding that side of Gambetta’s 
character which was undeniably Italian, his sagacious 


| E dernier mot lui restera devant l’histoire, non 
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opportunism. History scarcely contains a more ironical 
chapter than the contrast between the Comte de Chambord 
refusing, with pitiless French logic, to accept the crown he 
had only to pick up, because it involved a compromise 
over a flag, and Gambetta manceuvring legitimists, 
Bonapartists and Republicans, with a delicacy that 
Cavour might have envied, to carry a constitution which 
none of them at heart desired. M. Deschanel, again, is 
clearly uneasy over Gambetta’s flirtation with Bismarck 
in 1878. This shows that, writing during the war, he 
was, perhaps inevitably, a victim of the prevalent illusion 
that the antagonism between France and Germany was 
a matter of eternal moral principles and not of legitimate 
national interests. There are no signs that Gambetta 
ever forgot the reckoning that would have to come with 
Germany, but, if he thought he saw a chance of using 
Germany to promote his designs for the recovery of 
France, he was perfectly right to seek her alliance. The 
struggle with Germany was not a crusade. Even M. 
Maurras has admitted that such a temporary breach of 
continuity in foreign policy would have been legitimate, 
if it had been made by a king and not by a roturier. 

In any case the charges that can be brought, on points 
of detail, against Gambetta’s consistency and competence 
sink into insignificance when his policy is judged in its 
main outlines, as the events that have happened since his 
death allow us to judge it. The Constitution which 
he championed amid the shrugs of monarchists and 
the sighs of republicans has lasted longer than any 
Constitution France has had since the Revolution, and 
has in the last few years survived one of the most fearful 
tests that any State has had to endure. The army of 
which, with an interesting prescience of the importance 
of civilian organization in modern warfare, he sketched 
the first outlines during his delegacy at Tours, grew into 
the terrible fighting organization controlled by Marshal 
Foch—something beside which the army of Macmahon 
and Bazaine appears a coloured toy. The protest of 
the ‘“‘Severed Provinces’ in which he was the leading 
spirit never ceased, as M. Deschanel was saying only the 
other day at Bordeaux, to resound through the inter- 
vening years till its object was attained. The Triple 
Entente itself was the materialization of an ideal that 
he was always pursuing, though it necessarily eluded grasp 
in his lifetime. There was nothing, down to the import- 
ance of Yugo-Slavia, that he did not foresee, except 
perhaps the price of victory in the wars of the future. In 
domestic affairs, too, it is to his ideas that the French 
Republic seems to be returning. We see his views on 
“the social question’? more and more prevailing, and 
his ‘‘anti-clericalism,’’ which meant rcally respectful 
aloofness from all religions, replacing the sectarian 
violence of the Combes régime. We do not acclaim these 
principles as the summit of political wisdom, but their 
practical efficacy can hardly now be denied. “‘Son 
nom,” says M. Deschanel, in a sentence that we may take 
asa summing-up, “ restera synonyme de foi républicaine 
et patriotique.”’” That faith has been strongly justified by 
its works. 

am t. = 


Tue third production of the Phoenix Society will be ‘‘ The 
Fair Maid of the West,’’ by Thomas Heywood—the dates of 
performances being fixed for the llth and 12th of April, 
Sunday evening and Monday afternoon. “‘ The Fair Maid 
of the West” is a play of typical Elizabethan adventure, 
and hasnot been seen since the closing of the theatres in 1642. 

The Committee propose to follow this early in May with 
Otway’s “‘ Don Carlos,’’ and the season will concluce with the 
production of Ben Jonson’s “‘ Volpone.”” For these three 
productions a reduced subscription has been arranged, 
particulars of which may be obtained from the Secretary, at 
36, Southampton Street, W.C. 
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ALLIGATOR OR CROCODILE ? 


CENTO PaGINE pI Pogsta. By Papini. (Florence, La Voce. 
2 lire.) 
FTER an hour or two upon the corpse-strewn battle- 
A fields of Papini’s critical and polemical writings 
one is apt to go away with the idea that he is 
an alligator born, who came into the world biting and 
snapping and would have brought his teeth together in 
your finger before he was half out of the egg; and since 
there is always fun to be got out of watching a good fight, 
as a sound business man like Papini is well aware, it is 
only natural that he owes much of his popularity to work 
of this kind. Yet ‘‘ Stroncature,’’ for instance, is not the 
true Papini, or at least not the whole Papini. Volumes 
like ‘““Un Uomo Finito” or these “Cento Pagine di 
Poesia ’’ not only afford ample scope for his pure, limpid, 
racy Tuscan, but they make us begin to doubt the sound- 
ness of our earlier judgment. For obviously we have wronged 
Papini. He is not really an alligator, but a crocodile 
capable of being tamed, possibly even already domesticated. 
So long as all other men, or at least all other intellectuals 
with ideas and theories to be torn to pieces, are kept out 
of his reach, he does not even show his teeth. Indeed, he 
assures us that he is the victim of that divine song which 
he dare not utter as to do so would mean instant death. 
“IT have to shut my poor heart tight like the door of a 
prison . . . and must be, for all my tenderness, a ferocious 
mortal, unapproachable by the weak.’”” Even the printer 
is here his brother. Papini has squeezed his heart dry, 
like an orange, but the little sweetness that clings to the 
skin, the little love lingering in his heart, “‘ Ihave kept them 
for you, the humble and indispensable accomplice of my 
every pleasure and crime.” His real friends, the friends 
to whom he introduces us in the early pages, are the toad 
he waters in the dog-days, the great, harmless snake, the 
scorpion, and the jay he has rescued from a child. For 
at his time of life and with his habits “ there is no good to 
be got out of men.” 

People want him, he tells us, to be a poet altogether, 
so he has produced this volume ; and poetry it may be 
called, though written in prose. 

After the last carriage has disappeared along the unmoving 
procession of the gas-lamps, after the last night hawker, beginning 
to feel the cold, has returned to his hovel, those who love to con- 
template the eternal flow of the river come to the parapet. There 
1s no more philosophical sight than a flowing river. The boy who 
throws a stone into the water and stands watching the quivering 
ripples till they are carried away by the current knows more than 
the pedant who calls him idle. 

Unless we are mistaken, not a few of the “‘ poems ”’ were 
among the most admired features of ‘“‘ Lacerba’”’ of lurid 
and chequered memory; and in those Futurist pages 
Papini actually made full confession of his “ bourgeois ” 
origin : 

A “bourgeois ’’ of the meanest and most close-fisted kind that 
flourishes like a fungus on the ancient stones of Europe; a 
as bourgeois ” who is a little brave from cowardice, a little 
impertinent from nervousness, a little generous from avarice and 
too clever from stupidity. A ‘ bourgeois,’’ I tell you, a genuine 
bourgeois . . . one of those who read their papers in the tram 
and lunch out of two-franc luncheon baskets in second-class railway 
CafTiages. 

Towards the end the vintage changes somewhat ; Tuscan 
still, it is “‘ tutto spirito, tonfo e spuma ” ; but even here 
Papini barely shows his teeth. 

L. C.-M. 


Tue Trustees of the Birmingham Art Gallery have pur- 
chased two of the portraits by Mr. Augustus John now being 
exhibited at the Alpine Club Gallery ‘“‘The Emir Feisul,” 
and a portrait of a Canadian Soldier. Under the Felton 
bequest the National Gallery of Melbourne, Victoria, has 
purchased the “‘ Portrait of a Boy.’’ The exhibition of 
Mr. John’s work will remain open until April 29. 
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HOLDERLIN’S DiOTIMA 


GREAT literary sensation will be caused in Germany 

A by the publication this spring of the so-called 
‘‘ Diotima letters.’”” Diotima is the name _ given 

by the famous German poet Friedrich H6lderlin to Susette 
Gontard, the wife of the Frankfort banker, in whose house 
he passed the ye2rs from 1795 to 1798 as tutor to the children 
of the Gontard family. H6lderlin had left his position in 
the house of Charlotte von Kalb, Schilter’s great friend, at 
Waltershausen, near Weimar, finding that he was unable 
to control the difficult and rather trying character of her 
only son, his pupil; and since his means were slender, he 
was forced to look out for another position. his he found 
in the house of the Frankfort patrican Jakob Friedrich 
Gontard, and there he met with his fate in the shape of 
Gontard’s beautiful and most accomplished wife. She was 
the daughter of a Hamburg merchant, H. Borkenstein, and 
when Ho6lderlin met her, a woman of about 27 and the 
mother of four children. Her married life at the side of a 
husband absorbed by his business, and of a rather morose 
disposition, was far from happy. When Holderlin, ‘ hand- 
some as a young Apollo,’ highly educated, and with the 
evident mark of genius upon him, entered her life everything, 
seemed to have undergone for her an almost fantastical 
change. She took up her literary studies under his direction, 
and in the evening, while her husband spent the later hours 
in his club, she read the masterpieces of Greek literature 
with the young tutor. Can we marvel at the fascination 
he began to exercise over he1, and the love that stole into 
the poet’s heart for this beautiful and highly-gifted woman ? 
The first years passed without either of them becoming 
aware of how deep and overpowering thisaffection had grown. 
HOlderlin shared all his ideas, his poetical inspirations with 
the woman he adored, whom he called his ‘‘ Diotima,’’ the 
name of Socrates’ friend and admirer. Under her very eyes 
the Diotima versions of ‘‘ Hyperion ’’ were conceived, and the 
plan for ‘‘ Empedokles”’ laid out; and the well-known 
“Poems to Diotima’ expressed all his admiration of, all 
his delight in, this sister-soul. But fatality worked its way 
to destruction, and the day of a sad and unforgettable parting 
came. A housekeeper in Diotima’s service, herself enamoured 
with the handsome tutor, denounced these most innocent 
evening meetings to the master of the house, and a very 
violent scene ensued between him and the poet, in con- 
sequence of which Hdlderlin left the house the same night. 

The literary world knew that after this sudden and un- 
deserved affront Hélderlin, who had taken refuge with his 
friend Isaac von Sinclair in Hombourg, exchanged letters 
with Susette Gontard, and even met her from time to time. 
What became of his letters to her no one can tell, but it is 
likely that she destroyed them, dreading discovery. Her 
letters were said to have met the same fate, but this fortunately 
proves to be an error. It is now known that Hodlderlin’s 
half-brother, Carl von Gock, preserved them faithfully after 
the poet’s death on June 10, 1843. 

Gock’s son-in-law, Friedrich Arnold, a famous German 
anatomist, inherited them, but refrained from giving them 
publicity. From his hands they passed into the possession 
of his only son, and after his death into that of his youngest 
daughter, Frida Arnold. She, at last, resolved to give these 
long-missed documents to the literary world, in order to erect 
a monument to this wonderful love-couple—wonderful in 
the nobility and purity of their affection, as well as in their 
undeserved fate. These love-letters form one of the noblest 
documents of a woman’s love. Moreover, they will open 
a new line of research for the literary worker concerning the 
relations of these two famous lovers. Susette Gontard died 
in June, 1802, hardly more than a year and a half after her 
heart-rending parting with Holdcrlin. 

The book will be published in the spring by the Insel-Verlag, 
Leipzig. F. A. 


Mr. Martin SECKER will publish shortly an authoritative 
“‘ Life of William Hazlitt,’ by Mr. P. P. Howe, on which the 
author has been engaged, with an interruption caused by the 
war, since 1914. The book is based throughout on original 
research, and contains much biographical material hitherto 
unpublished. 
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List of New Books 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library 


Association. 

The method of classification adopted is a series of groups roughly 
corresponding with the Dewey Decimal System, the sub-classes 
being indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar 
with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class, the 
second one of the subdivisions, and so on. 

Those works in the List which appear most suitable for purchase 
by Public Library Authorities are marked with an asterisk. 

GENERAL WORKS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, ENCYCLOPAEDIAS, MAGAZINES, ETC. 


*Jones (Kennedy), FLEET STREET AND DOWNING STREET. 
Hutchinson [1920]. 16/n. 072 
See review, p. 364. 


100 PHILOSOPHY. 


Mellor (Stanley A.). Jesus CHRIST AND SOCIAL CHANGE. 
Swarthmore Press, 1920. 7+in. 148 pp., 3/6n. i 
The social significance of Christ’s Gospel, and the urgent 
need that Christians should recognize that no limitations of 
family, country, nation, race, colour, creed, social rank, or the 
like, should be made into barriers and permanent distinctions, 
and allowed to confine or condition love, are pressed home by 
the author, who pungently remarks that “‘ Jesus Christ is 
still the greatest thorn in the side of Christians: they cannot 
get along without Him, but they do not really know what to 
do with Him.” 


Sinnett (Alfred Percy). TENNYSON AN OCCULTIST, AS HIS 
WRITINGS PRovE. Theosophical Publishing House, 1920. 
7}in. 93 pp. paper 2/6, cl. 5/. 133.9 

The author states that in successive lives Tennyson “‘ was 

Virgil, Omar Khayyam, Dante and Spenser before he cul- 

minated as a greater than any of these.’’ Mr. Sinnett declares 

that he has had recent conversations with Tennyson, and we 

Jearn that the poet has been so good as to assure Mr. Sinnett 

that ‘“‘ he, as Spenser, was absolutely the author of ‘ The 

Faerie Queene.’ ”’ 


200 RELIGION. 


Fletcher (J. S.). THE CisTERCIANS IN YORKSHIRE. S.P.C.K., 
1919. 9 in. 244 pp. il. bibliog. index, 17/6 n. 271.72 
This account of the establishment of the Cistercian Order 
in Yorkshire, and of the causes which led to the sup- 
pression of the eight houses in that county—Fountains, 
Rievaulx, Salley, Roche, Meaux, Byland, Jervaulx, and 
Kirkstall—should be sufficient for the ordinary reader. Mr. 
Fletcher states that he has relied throughout upon well-known 
authorities, of which he gives a list. He aims at showing 
how the communities failed to be true to their principles, how 
the friars supplanted them in popular esteem, why “ the 
religious houses had proved a failure,’ and how these institu- 
tions came to an end. The narrative passes in review the 
work in Yorkshire of Thomas Cromwell’s agents, Richard 
Layton and Sir Thomas Legh; and there is an especially 
stirring account of the celebrated armed rebellion known as 
the Pilgrimage of Grace, in which many of the religious were 
concerned. Mr. Fletcher’s book is an endeavour to deal in 
a judicial spirit with the theme he has selected, though he 
hardly shows himself competent to deal with original 
authorities. 


Macintosh (Douglas Clyde). THEOLOGY AS AN EMPIRICAL 
Science. Allen & Unwin [1920]. 8} in. 286 pp. app. 
index, 12/6 n. 201 

See notice, p. 370. 


300 SOCIOLOGY. 


*Debrett’s House of Commonsand the Judicial Bench. Edited 
by Arthur G. M. Hesilrige. Dean & Son, 1920. 8} in. 
540 pp. il., 21/ n. 328.42 
The fifty-fourth issue of this useful work of reference is 
as well produced as its predecessors. The book is full of 
information; hundreds of illustrations of armorial bearings 
constitute an important and attractive feature. Revision 
has been carried down to a very recent date. 
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*Dod’s Parliamentary Companion for 1920. Pitman [1920]. 
5 in. 482 pp., 6/ n. 328.42 
The ninety-sixth issue of ‘‘Dod’’ comprises, besides a 
list showing the personnel of the third Parliament of King 
George V., a variety of acceptable official information, a brief 
description of the constitution of the League of Nations, 
and much other new matter. 


Hobson (S. G.). NATIONAL GUILDS AND THE STATE. Bell, 

1920. 9 in. 426 pp. app. index, 12/6 n. 338.6 

The first part of this book is devoted to a theoretical dis- 

cussion of the relations between producer and consumer, 
and their joint relations with the State. It is presupposed 
that readers are acquainted with the principles and purposes 
of the National Guild movement. The argument is largely 
the outcome of controversy between the author and Mr. 
G. D. H. Cole, in which different stresses were laid upon the 
status of the consumer, ‘‘ and, in consequence, upon the 
structure of the State.’’ At the end of the second part, which 
deals with ‘‘ transition,’’ Mr. Hobson avers his belief that 
National Guilds are inevitable. ‘‘ There is no student of 
industry,’’ he declares, “‘ who. . . would deny the possibility 
of a revolution’”’; and the author expresses his belief that 
wage-abolition, ‘‘ with its logical sequel of an infinitely more 
humane structure of society,’’ will mark a great epoch in the 
history of Western civilization. 

*Hodges (Frank). NATIONALISATION OF THE MinEs (“ The 
New Era Series,’’ vol. 1). L. Parsons, Portugal Street, 
1920. 8 in. 182 pp. apps., 4/6 n. 333.8 

See review, p. 369. 

Kirkaldy (Adam W.). INDUSTRY AND FINANCE (SUPPLE- 
MENTARY VOLUME). Pitman, 1920. 84 in. 159 pp. 
tables, index, 5/ n. 331-332 

This supplementary volume to the published inquiries 
instituted by the Economic Science and Statistics Section of 
the British Association consists of a statistical account of 
the employment of women in industry and of a chapter on 

Banking, Currency and War Finance. This latter section 

strongly condemns the financial policy adopted by the 

Government during the war. The whole volume is a mine 

of information for writers on present-day economic questions. 


*St. Clair (Oswald). THE PHysIoLoGy OF CREDIT AND OF 
Money. P.S. King, 1919. 74in. 170 pp., 5/n. 332 
A clear discussion of the function of credit and money. 
The author’s views are not always orthodox, but they are 
always stimulating and well expressed. His chief thesis is 
that credit does not increase prices. His concluding remarks 
on the Government method of printing paper money show 
what he considers to be a main cause of the present increased 
prices. 


400 PHILOLOGY. 


Downing (W. H.). DicceR Diatects: a collection of slang 
phrases used by the Australian soldiers on active service, 
Melbourne, Lothian Book Publishing Co. [1920]. 7} ins 
60 pp. paper. 427 

The majority of these words and phrases are not distinctively 

Australian—e.g., ‘‘ strafe,’’ “‘scrag,” “ scrounge,” ‘‘ buck- 

shee,” ‘‘ bantam ’”’—and many are not slang—e.g., ‘‘ bank,” 

to turn on its side in changing direction (of an aeroplane), 

‘ air-pocket,” ‘‘ side-slip,” ‘‘ ve1mouth-cassis,” ‘‘ parados.” 

Some additions to the slang vocabulary may, however, be 

gleaned here. ; 

Willis (George). THE PuitosopHy oF SpEEcH. Allen & 
Unwin [1920]. 8 in. 256 pp. app. index, 7/6 n. 401 

“In ‘ line,’ ‘ linen,’ ‘ linseed ’’ we have a sound which from 
time immemorial has signified flax.’’ ‘‘ Homer's ‘ linon upo 
kalon aeiden’= ‘the flax sang beautifully in answer.’” 

“ That ‘lin’ is a natural and effective way of imitating a 

musical note we can see from Tennyson’s ‘ The mellow lin- 

lan-lone of evening bells.’’”’ Thus, without considering which 
came first, or whether Homer’s use was anything more than 

a metonymy, the author derives the Greek “ mellein,’’ to 

delay, from ‘‘ mel,” honey; “ luck ”’ from “ click,’’ the sound 

of a tossed coin, etc. He is, indeed, ‘‘ ingenious,’’ as the 
dust-cover puts it, but hardly historical. Why not trace 

‘cash’ to French “‘ cache,” because people often secrete it ; 

or explain “‘ raffish ” because some members of the R.A.F. are 

sometimes like that ? 








600 USEFUL ARTS. 


*Bulman (H. F.). Coat MINING AND THE COAL MINER. 
Methuen, 1920. 9 in. 350 pp. il. app. index, 15/n. 622 
An interesting review of the technology of coal-mining, 
describing each of the multifarious operations which are necess- 
ary in the industry, The latter part of the book describes 
some model miners’ villages, but Mr. Bulman does not tell us 
what percentage of the miners of Great Britain live in such 
desirable circumstances. : 


Mills (G. Percival). PRacticAL HINts ON MINOR OPERATIONS. 
ys Birmingham, Cornish Brothers, 1920. 7 in. 119 pp. il. 
index, 5/ n. 617.4 
Concise instructions, accompanied where necessary by clear 
diagrams, intended primarily for students and practitioners, 
and especially for ‘‘ practitioners in country places, who do 
their own minor surgery.”’ 


*Staward (Richard). Practical Harpy Fruit CULTURE. 
~~ Swarthmore Press [1920). 7}in. 216 pp. il.,6/n. 634 

‘More especially for fruit-growers on a fairly large scale, but 
also for anyone with a garden and some fruit-trees, bushes, 
vines, strawberries, etc., this is 2 businesslike manual. The 
information is well tabulated, condensed, and comprehensive ; 
the coloured illustrations are pretty, and the photographs 
clear enough to make identification even of a particular variety 
of apple easy. 


700 FINE ARTS. 
Bonnard (Pierre). 
Werth (Léon). Bonnarp. Paris, Crés [1920}. 102in. 36 pp. 
48 il., 40fr. 759.4 
See review, p. 374. 
Rivoira (G. T.).. MosLeEM ARCHITECTURE. Translated by 
G. McN. Rushworth. Oxford, University Press, 1918. 
10 in. 383 pp. 340 il. index, 42/ n. 723 
See review, p. 367. 


800 LITERATURE. 

*Bullough (Edward), ed. CAMBRIDGE READINGS IN ITALIAN 
LITERATURE. Cambridge University Press [1920]. 8in. 
343 pp. index, 8/. 850.8 

See review, p. 370. 

Bywater (Ingram). Four CENTURIES OF GREEK LEARNING 
IN ENGLAND. Clarendon Press, 1919. 9 in. 20 pp. 
paper, 1/6 n. 880.7 

The Delegates of the University Press have done well to 
print the late Professor Bywater’s inaugural lecture delivered 
in 1894. It is eminently characteristic of the man: no one 
had a better right than himself to put forward as the two 
points of the true classical scholar : 

1. He has to take more thought of quality than quantity in his 
work ; he does not seek to make an imposing demonstration. 

2. He has to avoid all parade of learning, and not only this but 
also paradox, the parade of cleverness; there is a certain 
sincerity, caution, modesty and reserve in his thoughts as 
well as in his utterances. 

Have more than thou showest, 

Speak less than thou knowest, 
sa rule for him, as it is for all wise and reasonable men of the 
world also. 

Hamilton (Clayton), PROBLEMS OF THE PLAYWRIGHT. Allen 
& Unwin [1920]. 8in. 354 pp. index, 7/6 n. 808.2 

The American author presents this as a companion volume 
to his ‘“‘ Theory of the Theatre ”’ and “‘ Studies in Stagecraft.”’ 
It consists of a series of essays on the principles and the 
technique of play-building, and critical appreciations of both 
actors and playwrights, e.g., Yvette Guilbert, Sir J. M. Barrie, 
Lord Dunsany, and M. Maeterlinck. Mr. Hamilton rejects 
the Bruntiére formula of the conflict of wills as the essential 
element of drama, and also Mr. Archer’s formula of crisis, 
arguing that the indispensable element is contrast. Mr. 
Hamilton is optimistic, but rather inclined to grandiloquence 
and exaggerated admirations. 


Mais (S. P. B.). Books AND THEIR WRITERS. Grant Rich- 
ards, 1920. 8 in. 343 pp., 7/6 n. 820.4 

A light and sketchy, appreciative and not over-critical, 
yet useful contribution to the history of current literature 
is this of Mr. Mais, composed largely of articles from the 
Fortnightly and To-Day ; in short, many were ordinary 
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notices of books or authors. The omissions bulk large, and 
the author candidly admits there are many novelists writing 
to-day whose works ‘I infinitely prefer either to those of 
Thackeray or Dickens’”’; but the error here—not the gram- 
matical one—is an error in the right direction. 


Platt (Agnes). PRracticAL HINTS ON PLAYwRITING. Stanley 
Paul [1919]. 7 in. 167 pp., 3/6 n. 808.2 
In this excellent manual aspirants to success as dramatists 
will discover a fund of useful information, shrewd counsel, 
and valuable suggestions concerning the choice of plot and 
characters ; the art of writing ‘‘ telling lines’’ ; practicability 
and the like; casting, production, and other matters. A 
glossary of theatrical terms is appended. 


POETRY. 
Byron (Mary). THE Ow ts: a book of verses. Cape Town, 
Maskew Miller [1920]. 7} in. 48 pp. paper. 821.9 


These poems have a refreshing energy and vitality. In the 
best of them the authoress displays skill in the handling of 
the verse. 


Coutts (Francis), THE Spacious TIMEs, AND OTHERS. 
Lane, 1920. 74 in. 134 pp. boards, 5/ n. 821.9 
Of all the species of poetry, the political sonnet is perhaps 
the most difficult to write well. Milton and Wordsworth 
produced about a dozen good ones between them; it is 
difficult to think of any others. It needs an enormous 
imaginative force to sublimate the political theme into poetry 
—a force which only very few, and those the greatest, possess. 
Mr. Coutts is no exception to the general rule. The sonnets 
on the war which fill the greater part of his volume are not 
poetry in the sense that ‘‘ On the Extinction of the Venetian 
Republic ’’’ or ‘‘ Toussaint L’Ouverture’’ is poetry. For all 
their fourteen lines and their Petrarchan rhyme-system, they 
have the quality of newspaper articles. On conscription, 
the conscientious objector, national dress for women, and 
pacifists Mr. Coutts adds nothing to what was said, at the 
time these topics were exciting discussion, in the Sunday 
papers. The greatness of a Milton or a Wordsworth lies 
in the fact that he does add something more than rhyme 
and metre to the bald prose version of his political theme. 
Newbolt (Sir Henry), A New Stupy or ENGLIsH POETRY. 
Constable, 1919. 9 in. 314 pp., 12/6 n. 821.09 
First published in 1916. 


Papini (Giovanni), CeENTO PAGINE pI Poesia. Florence, 
La Voce, £1915}. 8 in. 117 pp. paper cover, 2 lire. 851.9 
See review, p. 382. 


FICTION. 
Beresford (j. D.). AN IMPERFECT MoTHER. Collins, 1920. 
8 in. 288 pp., 7/6 n. 
Burgin (G. B.). PircGrRims oF CiRCUMSTANCE. Hutchinson» 
1920. 7} in. 271 pp., 7/6 n. 
See review, p. 369. 
Hume (Fergus). THE Sincinc Heap. Hurst & Blackett 
[1920]. 8 in. 320 pp., 7/6 n. 
The contriver of ‘‘ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab ”’ mys- 
tifies, excites, and shocks the primitive lover of murder 
stories with the same skill and certainty as of yore. 


Huxley (Aldous H.). Limspo. Chatto & Windus, 1920. 
74 in. 292 pp., 5/ n. 
A collection of short stories by one of the most distinguished 
writers of the younger generation, who is better known, and 
we think better inspired, as a poet. 


Jones (Dora M.). CAMILLA OF THE Fair Towers. Melrose, 
1920. 7} in. 317 pp., 6/ n. 

The story opens in the salon of Madame Roland on August 
27, 1792, and one of the guests is Hubert Mostyn, a young 
man of good family who is acting as the correspondent of a 
Whig journal. The plot is somewhat intricate, and is con- 
cerned with the parentage and fortunes of Camilla, who in an 
irregular way is descended from the Neapolitan family of the 
Torribelli, and is known as Camilla North. 


Melrose [1920]. 


Overton (John). Hazarp: 
7hin. 319 pp., 6/ n. 
Chloris Matshall, the heroine of this tale of the days of 
George II., is unfortunate in her choice of a parent, who, 
though a man of position, is an inveterate gamester and a 


a romance. 
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Mr. Leonard Parsons’ Spring 
Announcements. 





First large edition exhausted. Second large impression 
now ready. 


THE “NEW ERA” SERIES (VOL. 1.) 


Nationalisation of the Mines. 


By FRANK HODGES (Secretary of the Miners’ 
Federation), 


With a Foreword by 
Rt. Hon. J. R. Clynes, D.C..L, M.P. 
Quarter Cloth. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


The book is written on broad and logical rather than on narrow and partisan 
lines, and it concludes with a simple, clear statement of the form of administration 
and control which will take the place of the existing system immediately the 
latter is legally abolished. It is the work of an expert, writing for the general 
public on a subject of vital importance to the community. 





Other Volumes in the “New Era” Series. 
Quarter Cloth. Crown Svo. Price 4s. 6d. net. 
VOL. Il. A NEW ARISTOCRACY OF COMRADESHIP 

By WILLIAM PAINE. READY IN May: 
VOL. I]. THE NEW LIZERALISM. By THE RIGHT 
HON. C. F. G. MASTERMAN. READY IN May. 
VOL. IV. PUBLIC OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL OF THE 
LIQUOR TRADE. By ARTHUR GREENWOOD (Vice- 
President of the Workers’ Educational Association). 
READY IN JUNE. 
VOL. V. THE NEW LABOUR OUTLOOK. By ROBERT 
WILLIAMS (Secretary of the Transport Workers’ 
Federation). READY IN JUNE. 
Other Volumes by PHILIP SNOWDEN, GEORGE 
LANSBURY, etc., will be announced later. 





Miscellaneous. 
THE EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ COUNTRY. AN IDEAL 
GIFT BOOK. 

A WEST COUNTRY PILGRIMAGE. By EDEN 
PHILLPOTTS. With 16 three-colour illustrations 
tipped on mounts. Buckram. Crown 4to. Price 21s. net. 

MY YEARS OF EXILE. By VON EDUARD BERNSTEIN 
(the well-known German Socialist). Cloth. Demy 8vo. 
Price 12s. 6d. net. 

THE GREAT REBUILDING. By H. DENSTON FUNNELL, 
F.S.I. Cloth. Demy 8vo. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

SEX EDUCATION AND NATIONAL HEALTH. By C, 
GASQUOINE HARTLEY (Author of ‘‘ The Truth about 
Woman,” etc.). Cloth. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. net. 





Fiction. 
Cloth. Crown 8vo. With three-colour Picture Jackets. 
Price 7s. net. 
THE ZURIED TORCH. By CORALIE STANTON AND 
HEATH HOSKEN. 
THE GREATER DAWN. By NORA KENT. 
MIRIAM AND THE PHILISTINES. By ALICE CLAYTON 


GREENE. . 
THE BISHOP’S MASQUERADE. By W. HAROLD 
THOMSON . 
SIDE ISSUES. By JEFFERY E. JEFFERY (avchor of 


“Servants of the Guns’’). Price 6s. net. 





Send to the Publishers now for Descriptive List, including 
details regarding ‘‘ The Contemporary Series,’’ which is 
now in preparation. 





4] PARSONS Ltd. 
KINGSWAY, W.C. 2. 


LEONARD 
PORTUGAL STREET 




















National Guilds and the State. 


By 8s. Hobson. “Everyone who wishes to undersiand the social 
forces weit are at work to- ‘day and whither they are carrying us should 


read Mr. Hobson’s book,” says the Daily Mail. “ They will find him 
always clear in his thought and agreeable in manner.” 12s. 6d. net. 


A List of Books on the Guild Movement will be sent on request. 


Pioneers of Land Reform. 


Essays by Thos. Spence, Wm. Ogilvie, 2nd Thomas Paine 
With an Introduction by M. Beer. {Now Ready 


The Life and Struggles of William Lovett. 


(the Chartist). By Himself. With Introduction by R. H. Tawney, 
B.A. 2 Vols. [ Now Ready. 


The Life of Robert Owen. 


By Himself. With jatigtnstion by M. Beer, Author of “A 
History of British Socialism,” etc. (End of March.) 


These volumes are published in Bohn’ Ss Popular Library. Price 2s. 4d. net te 
volume. Full list on application, 


The Social Worker. 


By G. R. Attlee, M.A., is the first volume of a new series—The Socia 


Service Library. The book,’ > says The Times “ is a singularly thoughtfu 
and instructive study of a subject in which a widely interested public 
really needs well-considered guidance.” 6s. met. 


Subsequent volumes will deal with particular fields of Social Service. 


Christian Essentials 
of Reconstruction. 


Being twelve essays delivered at the Swanwick Summer School, 1919 
Edited by Lucy Gardner. 5s. net. 


Hellenic Architecture. 


By Edward Bell, M4. A., F.S.A., Autk or of “Th F Architecture o 
Ancient Egypt. Pe 8vo. Profusely illustrated. Cloth, 7s. 6d 
met, Paper covers, és. net. 





Messrs. Beli’s Announcements. 





R.F.C.,, H.Q. 1914-1918, 
By Maurice Baring. 


READY SHORTLY 


In a Green Shade. 
By Maurice Hewlett. 


READY IN MAY. 


The Passion of Labour. 
By Robert Lynd. 


READY IN MAY. 


The Collected Prose of James 
Elroy Flecker. 


READY IN MAY. 





Messrs. Bell have in preparation an important popular 
science volume by Professor W.H. Bragg, F.R.S., entitled 
“THE WORLD OF SOUND.” It will be published, it is 
hoped, in May, and will be well illustrated. An ideal book for 
School Prizes. 





G. BELL & SONS, LTD., Portugal St., London, W.C.2. 
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hard drinker. He plays for his fortune and his daughter’s 
hand with a bird of his own feather. The dice are loaded, 
and the drunkard loses. Rescue comes to the lady through 
Terence Warren, a servitor at Oxford. Of course, ‘‘ Terry ”’ 
marries Chloris. The story is readable and alive. 


Phillpotts (Eden). Misrer’s Money. Heinemann, 1920. 7} in. 
375 pp., 7/6 n. 


Poore (Ida Margaret, Lady). Racuet FitzPatrick. Lane, 
1920. 7hin. 312 pp., 7/ n. : 

The authoress’s naive Irish heroine is skilfully and naturally 
drawn. It is quite in accordance with the fitness of things 
that the artless young girl from Ballymore cannot adapt 
herself to the stiff ménage in Grosvenor Square, and that she 
escapes from the horrid old uncle who takes her to Germany 
on the eve of the cutbreak of war. By good luck Rachel 
meets her loved governessin Germany, and the two come home 
together. The heroine eventually marries an old flame. 


Rae (Lettice Milne). Mr. Surrer-Lonc. R.T.S. [1920]° 


8 in. 314 pp., 7/ n. 

A pleasant costume story of ‘‘ The Forty-five.’’ The 
noble-minded but dreamy hero, Adrian Balbirnie, is an 
enthusiastic supporter of the Young Pretender, whose cause 
he regards as ‘‘ The Holy War.”’ In later years, impoverished 
and completely disillusioned, Adrian is succoured and made 
happy by the love of Loraine Heriot, whom he first met as 
a child. 


Spender (Hugh F.). THe Banner. Collins [1920]. 8 in. 
242 pp., 7/ n. 


920 BIOGRAPHY. 

Booth (William). 

*Begbie (Harold). Lire oF WILLIAM Bootn, THE FOUNDER 
OF THE SALVATION ARMY. Macmillan, 1920. Qin. 2 vols. 
499, 520 pp. il. pors. index, 42/ n. 920 

See review, p. 365. 

Conselheiro (Antonio). 

*Graham (Robert Bontine Cunninghame). A BraziLian Mys- 
Tic: being the life and miracles of Antonio Conselheiro. 
Heinemann, 1920. 10 in. 250 pp. map, 15/ n. 920 

See review, p. 368. 

Gregory VII. (Pope). 

Buxton (E. Wilmot), THE Story oF ‘HILDEBRAND, ST. 
GreGorY VII. Burns & Oates, 1920. 7} in. 178 pp. 
il., 4/ n. 920 

Great in himself, but greater in the effect his ‘‘ gigantic 
character ’’ was to leave upon Europe for centuries to come, 

Pope Hildebrand is here depicted in clear and vivid lines. 

His reforms in the Church, his re-establishment of the Holy 

See as a spiritual and temporal Power, and his vindication 

of the laws of God in the conduct exacted from clergy and 

laity towards the poor and weak, are the facts most powerfully 
brought out. 

Thompson (Silvanus Phillips). 

*Thompson (J. S. and H. G.). SILVANUS PHILLIPS THOMPSON : 
his life and letters. Fisher Unwin, 1920. 9 in. 372 pp. 
index, 21/ n. 920 

See review, p. 372. 


930-990 HISTORY. 


Horgan (J. J.), ed. THe COMPLETE GRAMMAR OF ANARCHY : 
by members of the War Cabinet and their friends. 
Nisbet, 1919. 7} in. 64 pp. paper, 1/ n. 941.5 

Extracts from speeches by Sir Edward Carson, Mr. Bonar 

Law, Sir James Craig, and other piominent Unionists, 

accompanied by a chronological 1ecord of Irish political 

events during 1912-19. 

Moncrieff (A. R. Hope). THE Cockpit oF Europe. Black, 
1920. Qin. 210 pp. il. index, 20/n. 940 

In this account of the Low Countries the author begins 
at the beginning with Cesar and the Nervii, and carries us— 
sometimes whirls us on the flood of an overwhelming rhetoric 

—down to the Congress of Paris. On the whole, we consider 

this a spirited piece of bookmaking. The illustrations are 

unequal; at their best they are properly appropriate to the 
author’s narrative style. 
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Reynold (G. de). ComMMENT SE FORME UNE NATION :LA& 
SUISSE, SA TERRE ET SON HIsTOIRE (from the Proceedings 
of the British Academy, vol. 8). Milford [1919]. 10 in. 
8 pp. paper, 1/ n. 949.4 

An interesting address by Professor G. de Reynold, of the 
University of Berne. The unity of Swiss history he succinctly 
describes as unity in endeavour. To conquer the land 
and vanquish foes; to establish the nation in the land, and 
democracy in the nation ; and by free will, order, and liberty 
to bring about unity and collaboration of race, of language, 
and of different religions, antagonistic and sometimes hostile : 

“voila bien . . . celle qui fait de ce petit pays une grande 

nation.”’ 

Venice. CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS AND MANUSCRIPTS, 
RELATING TO ENGLISH AFFAIRS, EXISTING IN THE ARCHIVES 
AND COLLECTIONS OF VENICE, AND ?8 OTHER LIBRARIES 
OF NoRTHERN I[TaLy: Vol. 22, 142-1632. Edited by 
Allen B. Hinds. Stationery Office, 1919. Ilin. 850 pp. 
index, 20/ n. 940.7 

The contents of this volume, which are taken exclusively 
from the republican archives at the Frari, relate paitly to 
comparatively trivial internal affairs; but they also deal 
at considerable length with the representations made at the 

Hague and in London by the ambassadors of the Venetian 

Doge and Senate, whose endeavours to arouse the northern 

Power to vigorous resistance to Habsburg encroachments 

are apparent in the correspondence. An amusing comment 

upon our natiunal characteristics is that of Alvise Contarini, 

Venetian Ambassador in England, te Zorzi Zorzi, his 

colleague in France (April 20, 1629): “. in England 

things move but slowly, the climate generating cold humours 
and tardy circulation.” 


940.9 THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 

Bishop (H. C. W.). A Kut Prisoner. Lane, 1920. 7} in. 

260 pp. il. apps., 6/6 n. 940.9 

The experiences of a subaltern of the Indian Army Reserve 
of Officers, who fought at Ctesiphon, was taken prisoner by 
the Turks, and succeeded in escaping from Asia Minor. The 
book is interesting. 

*Bogart (Ernest L.). Direct anp INDIRECT CosTS OF THE 
GREAT WorLD War (Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace: Division of Economics and History: 
Preliminary Economic Studies of the War, 24). New 
York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1919. 10in. 346 pp. bibliog, 
index. 940.9 

A volume of considerable interest, in which the direct war 
expenses of the various Governments are stated with approxi- 
mate accuracy, and the indirect costs of the war are set forth, 
to some extent conjecturally, but with as much precision as 
is possible at the present time. A separate section is devoted 
to each of the principal Powers. Professor Bogart remarks: 

‘To anyone who doubts the responsibility of Germany for 

bringing on the war, a study of the financial measures prior 

to and immediately following the declaration of war must 
bring conviction that it was carefully planned and provided 
for.” 

Felstead (Sidney Theodore). GERMAN SPIES AT Bay: being 
an actual record of the German espionage in Great 
Britain during the years 1914-1918, compiled from 
official sources. Hutchinson, 1920. 7} in. 296 pp. il. 
pors., 8/6 n. 940.9 

An absorbing account of the activities of German spies in 
this country during the war. The details are generally sordid, 
and some painful incidents are described. The extent of the 

German espionage in England was much less considerable 

than was commonly supposed ; seemingly, the game was not 

worth the candle. The measures adopted by the British 
authorities to cope with what was at one period a serious 
menace were admirable—and brilliantly successful. 

Jouve (P. J.). HérEL-Dieu: récits d’hépital en 1915 
Ornés de 25 bois gravés par Frans Masereel. Paris. 
Ollendorff [1919]. 74 in. 156 pp. il. paper, 6 fr. 940.9 

Scenes and stories of a French military hospital, described 
and told with a pitiless and ghastly realism; and studies of 
character tortured by suffering, maddened and bestialized 
by despair—the grimmest and most unspeakable brutalities 
and horrors of the war—with woodcuts as terrible in their 
simplicity as the letterpress which they illustrate, 
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—From ELKIN MATHEWS’ SPRING LIST— 


JOHN VAUGHAN. THE REV. CANON 
The Music of Wild Flowers. Imp. 16mo, 8s. 6d. net, 
F. W. MOORMAN. THE LATE PROFESSOR 
Tales of the Ridings. With Memoir and Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; wrappers, 2s. 6d. net. 
D. B. JONES (of Johannesburg University). 
Amethysts: A Series of Social and Ethical Essays. 
Imp. 16mo. 7s. 6d. net. 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
As the Wind Blows. Imp. 16mo. 5s. net. 
STANLEY CASSON, 
Hellenic Studies. With several Illustrations. Imp 
16mo. 6s, net. 


EZRA POUND. Umbra of. Imp. 16mo. 83s. net. 
PERCY ADDLESHAW. 

Last Verses. With Memoir and Portrait. Royal 16mo. 

2s. 6d. net. 
VERNON BARTLETT. 

Songs of the Winds and Seas. F'’cap 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
J. H. F. McEWEN. 

Poems. F’cap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
DAN McKENZIE. 

Pride o’Raploch. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
WILLOUGHBY WEAVING. 

Algazel: A Play. Imp. 16mo. 5s. net. 
RICHARD ALDINGTON. 

Images of Desire. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. net. [Ready. 
MABEL HOLLAND-GRAVE. 


Some Welsh Children. Re-issue of a notable book. 
Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. [Just Out 


*¢ Red Band.’’ A Prisoner of Pentonville. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. ; Wrappers, 2s. 6d. net. 








a= London: ELKIN MATHEWS, 4a, CORK STREET, W.1. ™ 
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and approximate dates. 


TOUCH AND GO A play with a ‘ Labour” interest. 


* By D. H. LAWRENCE. 3/6 net. 
(April.) 


: THE KINGDOM, the POWER and the 


GL ORY. - mrad in threescenes. By HAMILTON FYFE. 


(May.) 
. me FORTUNE: A Romance of Friendship. 
e By DOUGLAS GOLDRING. 7/- net. A stirring story dealing 
° with the vital questions of the times. 
- CHAINS. Poems by s. WINSTEN. 5)- net. (April.) 


LESSONS IN VERSE CRAFT. 
By S. GERTRUDE FORD. 4/6 net. Written with a charm and 


lucidity which makes it. welcome to readers in general as well as to 
students of the art of poetry. (Ready.) 


CHRIST AND THE PHARISEES. 
By ALFRED E. BAKER, M.A. Author of “ Bishop Butler.” {/- 
net. A study of the twenty- third chapter of S. Matthew. (April.) 
THE GOLDEN RULE. & WALTER WALSH, 
3/6 net. Addresses 
spoken at the meetings of The Free Religious ads te at Steinway 
Hall. (April.) 


THE INNER MEANING#?of the FOUR 
GOSPELS. ms GILBERT T. SADLER, M.A., 


net. A re-interpretation of the’ Gama 
in the light of modern research and in relation to modern spiritual 
and social needs. (April.) 


RUSSIA BEFORE and AFTER THE 
REVOLUTION. id 'S, CARLYLE POTTER. 


(April.) 


oeeeeeeeveereeeeeeer ee 2 @ 


* & TUDOR STREET. LONDON.EC. 4. -- 


NEW BOOKS. 


By ADRIAN FORTESCUE. 

THE EARLY PAPACY. A comprehensive refutation 
of the contention that the early Papacy was a 
‘‘ constitutional ’’ authority, and not as at present an 
‘irresponsible autocracy.’’ Wrappers. 2s. 6d. net. 

By JOSEPH RICKABY, S.J. 

IN AN INDIAN ABBEY. Some Straight Talking on 
Theology. A series of Dialogues dealing with theological 
difficulties. Demy 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. A new edition 
of Father Thomas Harper’s Essay. Father Rickaby has 
no hesitation in describing this Essay as the best 
exposition in the English language. Wrappers. 2s. 6d. 
net. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 

UPON GOD’S HOLY HILLS. I:—The Guides. 
St. Anthony of Egypt; St. Bruno of Cologne; St. John 
of the Cross. (The ‘‘ Household of God” series.) 
Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

PRINCES OF HIS PEOPLE. I:—St. John the 
Evangelist. (‘‘ Household of God” series.) Cloth. 
8s. 6d. net. 

By JOSEPH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 

THE WORLD PROBLEM: Capital, Labour and the 
Church. Here is a complete and authoritative treatment 
of every phase of this question. An exhaustive index 
renders the work doubly valuable. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

DEMOCRATIC INDUSTRY. An exposition of the 
doctrine which the Church advocates as a moral and 
economic basis for the just relationship between the 
employer and employed. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

LONDON: 


BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE Ltd. 


28 Orchard &t., W.1, & 2-1N Paternoster Row, E.C.4, 

















ANDREW MELROSE’S 


DISTINCTIVE NEW BOOKS. 





A CHRI: Life of Jesus. 


By ae arene RIHBANY 
Price 9s. net. Demy 8vo. 

The Church Times says: * He has rendered admirable service to all Bible 
students. His work is of permanent value.” 

The Glasgow Herald says: ‘‘ The writer, himself a Syrian, born not far from 
where our Lord was born, and brought up under almost the same conditions, 
lets us see the Bible from the inside. and in so doing throws a flood of welcome 
light upon many passages which are otherwise apt to cause difficulty to our 
Western minds.” 


With a “ Bristol Fighter’’ Squadron. 
By WALTER NOBLE, DF. Cc. 
With lawedelian by Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, M.P. 
Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


MY NEIGHBOURS. — of the London 
By CARADOC ‘EVANS. 


Author of ‘My People,” ‘‘ Capel Zion.”’ Price 6s. net. 
Punch says: ‘‘ Undeniably Mr. Caradoc Evans is the bold boy. . His 
sketches, no more than a few — in length, contain never an idle word, and 
the phrases bite like vitrio] . . . they are clever, arresting, and violently 


dividual.” 
pepe NEW om 


HAZARD. A ‘ioman 
By ‘JOHN “OVERTON. 


ae ‘ Dickie Devon,” &c Price 6s net. 


CAMILLA. = THE FAIR Owens. 


PA mn. Jo 
LIEUT. BEATRIGE RAYMOND, V.G. 
By Lt-Gol. EYRE LLOYD. 
THE a * A SOUTH gg rt. 2nd Edition. 
TEPHEN B 


nemegee pan LAW in The DIVORCE 
By F. J. NEWMAN. 


Li Price 6s, net. 
London: ANDREW MELROSE LTD. 
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Art Exhibitions 





“GARDENS GAY AND JOYOUS” 
By BEATRICE PARSONS 
At THE GREATOREX GALLERIES 


14, GRAFTON STREET, NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 
MARCH 8 to 31. Daily 10 to 5. Saturday 10 to 1. 


FROM THE 3rd TO 30th MARCH ONLY. 








UGUSTUS E. JOHN’S War, Peace Conference, and Other 


Portraits. 


THE GALLERY OF THE ALPINE CLUB, Mill Street, Conduit 


Street, W. 


‘‘ There is one thing Mr. Augustus John has above his contem- 


poraries ; that is, an instinct for painting.’’—Morning Post. 


‘It needs no prophetic insight to foretell that the exhibition . . 


will be one of the sensations of the season.’’—Daily News. 








GOUPIL GALLERY EXHIBITIONS. 


1. Spring Exhibition, including Hammersmith Bridge on Boat 


Race Day, by Walter Greaves. 
2. ‘“* The East,” by S. W. & R. Carline. 
5, Regent Street, S.W.1. 1s. 3d. with Tax. 10—5.30. 








NEW ART SALON 


160, Shaftesbury Avenue, (Ist Floor). 


Now on Exhibition. Derain, Picasso, Signac, 

Marchand, Frisz, etc. Following Exhibition on 

March 3ist, Roger Fry, Blacker, Derain, 
Modigliani, Paul and John Nash, etc. 














THE LITTLE ART ROOMS 
IX. EXHIBITION. 


JOSEPH SOUTHALL 


DRAWINGS. 


8, DUKE ST., ADELPHI (near the Little Theatre). 
10 to 6 daily till March 31st. 





MarcH 19, 1920 





SELWYN & BLOUNT 


21, York Buildings, 
ADELPHI, W.C. 


— Telephone: GERRARD 1739. — 





MANSOUL: or the Riddle of the World. 
By CHARLES M. DOUGHTY. Crown8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“It is not often a really notable poem is given to the world . . . No one 
who takes English poetry seriously can overlook this fine work." —The Times. 


COLLECTED POEMS. IN PREPARATION 


By EDWARD THOMAS (“Edward Eastaway”). 
In Crown 8vo. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. With Photogravure 
Portrait. 


POEMS NEW AND OLD. 
By JOHN FREEMAN. InCrown 8vo. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 


net. 
This collected edition of Mr. Freeman’s poems contains, with afew exceptions, 
all his published work with a large proportion of pieces that are now printed for 


the first time, 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL: its Monuments and 
Memorials. 
By THe Rev. JOHN VAUGHAN, M.A., Canon 
Residentiary of Winchester Cathedral, Author of 
‘‘ Winchester Cathedral Close,’’ &c. With illustrations 
by D. Cottins. In Demy 8vo. Cloth, 10s, 6d. net. 


“One of the handbooks of the great church which are really worth 
possessing.”’——-Church Times. 














THE WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL ART CLUB. 
19th ANNUAL EXHIBITION at the 
GRAFTON GALLERIES. 


Daily to March 24th. Admission Is, 3d. (inc. Tax). 





Booksellers & Catalogues 





EARLY PRINTING 


A SMALL COLLECTION OF BOCKS FROM THE FAMOUS 
ELZEVIR, ALDINE, PLANTIN, BASKERVILLE AND 
OTHER EARLY ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PRESSES. 
Offered at Low Prices by: 
L. CHAUND Y oF Ox FORD LTD 


2 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W1 
Particulars Post Free on Application. 














GYPT, PALESTINE, and the FAR EAST; Travel; Arabian 

Nights; and Napoleon Era. New Catalogue post free on 

application — J. A. ALLEN & Co., 16, Grenville Street, London, 
W.C.1. 





OOKS on every conceivable subject. 


Secondhand, at half 


prices; New, at best prices. Catalogue free. One of the 


fine stocks of Rare Books, and First Editions. State wants, 


Books bought. 


W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 121-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 





HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 


place MSS. for early publication. Literary 


CuaNcERY Lanz, Lonpon, W.C.2. 











AUTHORS 
MSS. placed at highest prices; free monthly prizes; terms for 
siamp.—Cambridge Literary Agency, 8, Henrietta-St., W.C.2 











UTHORS.—Wanted MSS. of every description for pub-, 
lication in volume form. Fiction, Poetry, Short Stories 
Plays, Childrens Books, etc. Promising New Writers specially 
sought. Write “ Books,” Box 347, SELts, Ltp., 167, Fleet Street. 


E.C.4, 


work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts whc place Authors’ interests first. 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94, 


VALMOUTH 
By RONALD FIRBANK 


Author of ‘‘Caprice”’ 


Times: ‘All the characters are bizarre—as bizarre as the 
style.” 

London Mercury: “ He has a certain gift for inconsequence and 
highly etherealised frivolity.” 

Scotsman: “ There is no particular plot.” 

Irish Life: “‘ It is a weird medley of Beardsleysque chatter.” 


Land and Water: “ This is the real decadence : Huysmans and 
his friends were muscular giants, playing at bizarre senility, com- 
pared with Mr. Firbank.” 

Liverpool Daily Post: ‘‘ Had Shelley written nothing but ‘ Julian 
and Maddalo’ and ‘ The Cenci’ we might have called Mr. Firbank 
a prose Shelley.” 


Daily News: ‘‘ Mr. Firbank who can write really witty non- 
sense.” 

Athenaeum: “‘ But Mr. Firbank has talents—a gift of style, 
a capacity to write dialogue, an appreciation of the beautiful and 


the absurd. With such gifts he might produce a real comedy of 
manners. It is to be hoped that he will.” 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS 
LONDON: GRANT RICHARDS LTD. 








TIBET AND NEPAL, 
Painted and Described by A. H. SAVAGE LANDOR. 


The narrative of a journey taken by the author in these regions who was abiec to 
collect a mass of fresh and interesting materials regarding the natives and the 
country. Excellently illustrated with 50 full-page coloured plates and 25 others, 
Royal 8vo. A. & C. Black. New copies. Published at 20s, net. Now offered 
at 10s.; inland postage 6d. 


HELEN OF FOUR GATES. 


A novel, by an ex-Mill Girl. Is described by Max Pemberton as “‘ one of the 
greatest things in modern fiction.” Crown 8vo, Herbert Jenkins. New copies. 
Published at 6s. net. Now offered at 2s,; inland postage 6d. 

Many other books on a great variety of subjects—Sport, Travel, Fiction, Biography, 
Theology, etc., etc. All new copies. Catalogue on application. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LIMITED, 





265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.!. 











Puwted fee the Proprietors of THER ATHENAUM *y BRITISH: PERIODICALS, LTD., 15 and 1) juare, Fleet Street, Lo;,den, E.C,, and Published UM 
Offices, 10, Assigns fecstee W.C2 om a aaeateanaasits 


PUBLISHING CO,, LTD., at their 
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THE SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Tuis list of the more important forthcoming books is 
compiled mainly from information supplied by the pub- 
lishers. This applies, however, only to the annotations 
in so far as they are purely descriptive. All judgments 
of value passed upon the books described proceed from 
THE ATHENZUM itself, and, since none of the books 
described have yet been received or examined, are based 
upon a considered opinion of the previous works of the 
author. For these judgments, and for the selection of 
the books themselves, THE ATHEN2UM takes full respon- 
sibility. 


THE ATHENZUM 








The classification adopted is that familiar to readers of 
our weekly List of New Books. Generally speaking, books 
of a highly specialized character, and books for juvenile 
readers only, are omitted from the list, which is desi, ied 
to meet the needs of the discriminating general reader and 
librarian. Although the books included are announced 
by the publishers for this spring, it must be remembered 
that conditions in the various trades essential to book- 
production are such that no announcement of the kind 
can be considered definitive. The different publishers 
are arranged in alphabetical order. 





PHILOSOPHY AND ETHICS 


The New Psychology, and its Relation to Life. By A. G. 
Tansley. (Allen & Unwin.)—An effort to present a 
picture of the structure, working and contents of the 
human mind, as it is revealed in actual everyday life, 
in the light of modern psychology. 


Beauty and the Beast. By the Rev. S. A. McDowall. 
(Cambridge University Press.)—An essay in evolutionary 
wsthetics, consisting of a short critical discussion of 
Croce’s philosophy, leading up to an interpretation of 
beauty as the expression of personal relationship. 


The Group Mind. By W. McDougall. (Cambridge University 
Press.)—A new volume by the distinguished Reader in 
Mental Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 


Short History of English Philosophy. By Dr. W. R. Sorley. 
(Cambridge University Press..—Based on Professor 
Sorley’s contributions to ‘“‘ The Cambridge History of 
English Literature,’’ this book will cover the field from 
Bacon to the end of the Victorian era. 


Freethinkers of the Nineteenth Century. By Mrs. W. L. 
Courtney. (Chapman & Hall.)—Among others, Mrs. 
Courtney’s gallery includes Matthew Arnold, Charles 
Bradlaugh, Frederick D. Maurice and T. H. Huxley. 


The Reign of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy. By 
Professor Radhakrishnan. (Macmillan.)—An attempt to 
show that of the two live philosophies of the present 
day, pluralistic theism and monistic idealism, the latter 
is the more reasonable, as affording to the spiritual being 
of man full satisfaction, moral as well as intellectual. 


History of Greek Philosophy. By W. T. Stace. (Macmillan.) 
—The aims of this history are not only to explain the 
principles of Greek thought in the clearest language 
possible and to give an accurate history of the subject, 
but also generally to treat them as living ideas having 
value and significance for the modern mind. 


Space, Time and Deity. By Professor S. Alexander. 2 vols. 
(Macmillan.)—The Gifford Lectures delivered at the 
University of Glasgow in the sessions 1916-18—an attempt 
to show from a purely metaphysical point of view that 
Space and Time have no reality apart from each other, 
but are abstractions from Space-Time. 


The Idea of Progress: an Inquiry into its Origin and Growth. 
By Professor J. B. Bury. (Macmillan.)—‘‘ The present 
attempt,’’ says the author, ‘‘ to trace the genesis and 
growth of the idea of Progress in broad outline is a 
purely historical inquiry, and any discussion of the great 
issue which is involved lies outside its modest scope.” 


Essays in Critical Realism: a Co-operative Study of the 
Problem of Knowledge. Byvariouswriters. (Macmillan.) 
—The essays are written by a number of American 
professors of philosophy, of whom the best known to 
English readers, and particularly readers of THE 
ATHENZUM, is Professor Santayana. 


Mind-Energy. By Professor Henri Bergson. Translated by 
Professor H. Wildon Carr, in collaboration with the 
Author. (Macmillan.)—An English edition of ‘‘ L’Energie 
Spirituelle,’”’ a collection of essays and lectures dealing 
with the concept of mental force and the interaction 
of mind and body. 


Bergson and his Philosophy. By Professor J. Alexander 
Gunn. Introduction by Professor Alexander Mair. 
(Methuen.)—The primary aim of this work is the clear 
exposition of Bergson’s thought, and the arrangement 
of chapters has been worked out strictly with that end 
in view. 

Psychology and Folk-lore. By Dr. R. R. Marett. (Methuen.) 
—This important book, by the Oxford University Reader 
in Social Anthropology and a well-known contributor 
to THE ATHEN2UM, discusses the methods of the study 
of Man. The author contends that a psychological 
method must be supreme if the ideal is to interpret history 
as the expression of our common human nature. 


The Philosophy of Mysticism. By Edward Ingram Watkin. 
(Grant Richards.) 


The Real, the Rational, and the Alogical. By Ernest Belfort 
Bax. (Grant Richards.) 


Vitalism and Scholasticism. By Sir Bertram Windle, F.R.S. 
(Sands.) 


Spiritualism : Its Present-Day Meaning. A Symposium. 
Edited by Huntly Carter. (Fisher Unwin.)—The con- 
tributors to this symposium will include prominent 
teachers of science, religion, ethics, philosophy, esthetics, 
economics, and so on. There will be also the views of 
professional writers, poets and mystics. 


A Short History of Morals. By the Rt. Hon. J. M. Robertson. 
(Watts.)—Intended as a fresh introduction to the problems 
of ethics, theoretical and practical. Proceeding by a 
survey of ethical evolution from the earliest stages of. 
humanity, it attempts to resolve some of the antagonisms 
of ethical schools. 


Mysticism and the Way Out. By Dr. Ivor LI. Tuckett 
(Watts..—The Eleventh Moncure Conway Memorial 
Lecture: a criticism of spiritualism. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


History of Religions: Vol. II. Judaism, Christianity, 
Mohammedanism. By Professor George F. Moore. 
(T. & T. Clark.)\—A new volume of the International 
Theological Library by a Harvard Professor. 





West and East: the Expansion of Christendom and the 
Naturalization of Christianity in the Orient in the 
Nineteenth Century. By Professor E. Caldwell Moore. 
(Duckworth.)—The Dale Lectures, Oxford, 1913, by 
a Harvard Professor. 
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The English Catholics in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
By the Rev. J. Hungerford Pollen, S.J. (Longmans.)— 
This volume, based on the historical materials of numerous 
Catholic archives at Rome, Simancas, and Paris, treats 
of the politics and fortunes of the Catholic party from the 
fall of the ancient Church at Elizabeth’s accession to 
the revival of vigour twenty-three years later. 


A History of Penance. By the Rev. Oscar D. Watkins. 
2 vols. (Longmans.)—A series of studies of the primary 
authorities (a) for the whole Church to a.p. 450, (b) for 
the Western Church from a.p. 450 to a.p. 1215. The 
authorities are printed in Greek and Latin. 


Father William Doyle, S.J., 1873-1917. By Professor Alfred 
O’Rahilly. (Longmans.)—A biographical study of the 
famous Irish priest by a Professor in the National 
University. 

History of the Venerable English College, Rome. By 
Cardinal Gasquet. (Longmans.)—The account of the 
college proper, which dates from the sixteenth century 
is introduced by the story of the Saxon Schola Anglorum, 


Confessions of Jacob Boehme. Compiled by W. Scott 
Palmer. Introduction by Evelyn Underhill. (Methuen.)— 
The editor has gathered together the fragments of auto- 
biography which are scattered through the voluminous 
works of one who was perhaps the greatest of all mystics. 
Evangelical Revival. By S. Baring-Gould. (Methuen.)— 
An account of the great religious revival under Wesley 
and Whitefield and the Evangelical Fathers of the English 
Church, preceded by a brief account of the Latitudi- 
narianism of Tillotson, Tenison, and Hoadley, out of 
which it sprang as a reactionary movement. 


An Exposition of St. John’s Epistles. By Bishop Gore. 
(Murray.)—An exposition similar to those published 
previously by the former Bishop of Oxford on the Sermon 
on the Mount, the Romans and the Ephesians. It 
contains an introduction on the Johannine question. 


Philosophy of Faith and the Fourth Gospel. By the late 
Rev. Dr. H. Scott Holland, Regius Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Oxford. Edited by the Rev. Wilfrid 
J. Richmond. (Murray.)—In the first section of this book 
an attempt is made to give Dr. Holland’s thought as a 
coherent whole. Thesecond section is a collection of 
Dr. Holland’s contributions to the study of the Fourth 
Gospel. 


A Guide to Franciscan Studies. By A.G. Little. (S.P.C.K.) 
The Library of Photius. Vol.I. By J.H.Freese. (S.P.C.K.) 


The Ethiopic Didascalia. Translated with Introduction and 
Notes by Dr. M. Harden. (S.P.C.K.)—The first 
complete English version of this important document, 
which is a mine of information as to the life of the early 
Church. 


SOCIOLOGY, EDUCATION, POLITICS, ECONOMICS 


The History of Social Development. By Dr. F. Muller-Lyer. 
Translated by Elizabeth and H. A. Lake. Introduction 
by Professors L. T. Hobhouse and E. J. Urwick. (Allen 
& Unwin.)—A translation of the famous book ‘‘ Phasen 
der Kultur.”” It contains a series of studies of the 
different economic phenomena of to-day, describing the 
gradual evolution of each from the earliest times, with an 
indication of the probable trend of future developments. 


Bolshevism: an International Danger. By Professor Paul 
Miliukov. (Allen & Unwin.)—The eminent lcader of the 
Russian Constitutional Democratic Party traces the 
evolution of Bolshevism from an abstract doctrine into 
a practical experiment. 


The World after the War. By Charles Roden and Dorothy 
Frances Buxton. (Allen & Unwin.)—A picture of the 
net effects of the war, and of Allied policy since the war, 
especially upon the lives of the common people in all lands. 


Tropical Administration. By Sir Frederick D. Lugard, 
G.C.M.G. (Blackwood.)—The author, the late Governor- 
General of Nigeria, was one of our most successful colonial 
administrators, and his book should be a classic of its 
kind. 
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Life and Labour in the Nineteenth Century. By C. R. Fay. 
(Cambridge University Press.)—Traces the development 
of our modern industrial system from the Industrial 
Revolution to the present day. 


Germany To-day and To-morrow. By Friedrich Ebert, 
(Cassell..—We do not know what is the German original 
of this book by the Majority Socialist who has become 
President of the German Empire. The publishers’ 
announcement suggests that it was written after he took 
office; but we were unaware that he had published 
a book since then. 


Profit-Sharing. By Albert Trombert. (P. S. King.)—A 
general study of the system by the Reporter of the Sec- 
tion of the Remuneration of Labour at the International 
Exhibition of 1900. Translated from the French original, 
published seven years ago. 


Nursery Schools. Edited by Grace Owen, for Nursery School 
Superintendents and Junior School Teachers. (Methuen.) 
—This volume, edited by the Principal of the Mather 
Training College, deals with the problems involved 
in establishing Nursery Schools under the new Education 
Act. Specialists have contributed sections on different 
aspects of the question. 


The Modern Teacher: Essays on Educational Aims and 
Methods. (Methuen.)—The contents are: English 
Literature—E. A. Greening Lamborn. English Compo- 
sition—Guy Kendall. Modern Languages—Professor 
R. L. G. Ritchie. Classics—George Smith. Mathe- 
matics—A. W. Lucy. Science—F. W. Sanderson. 
Geography—Professor H. J. Fleure. History—Professor 
F. J. C. Hearnshaw. Citizenship—Dr. William Boyd. 
Religion and Morals—Rev. Dr. W. Temple. 


Foreign Trade. By W. Henderson Pringle. (Methuen.)— 
This book deals with the history and theory of foreign 
trade, and discusses proposals of urgent interest. 


Modern Irish Trade and Industry. By E. J. Riordan. 
Introduction by Dr. George O’Brien. (Methuen.)— 
The author is Secretary to the Irish Industrial Develop- 
ment Association. Many important statistics are to 
be a feature of the book. 


Nationality. By Sydney Herbert. (Methuen.)—The object 
of this book, by the Assistant Lecturer in International 
Politics, Aberystwyth, is to examine the origins and 
nature of Nationality; to analyse its influence as a 
political force ; and to discuss its probable future in the 
light of modern socia] developments. 


An Introduction to International Politics. By C. Delisle 
Burns. (Methuen.)—This book is a short statement, 
for the use of the general reader, of the chief problems 
which arise from the contact between different govern- 
ments and peoples. The plan is to give definite instances 
of these problems and not to discuss theory. 





Social Economics. By Professor J. Harry Jones. (Methuen.) 


—The pre-war economic situation, the most important 
changes produced by the world war, and the main 
conditions of economic recovery are examined in turn. 
Attention is given to the present labour situation, the 
tendency towards combination in industry, and the 
inter-relations of wages, prices, profits and currency. 


Economics. By James Cunnison. (Methuen.)—A brief pre- 
sentation, written for the general reader by the Lecturer 
in Social Economics at Glasgow, of the present under- 
lying principles of economic life. 


Cnaos and Order in Industry. By G. D. H. Cole. (Methuen.) 
—An attempt to outline the conditions of the restoration 
of order in the sphere of industry, and to work out, in 
relation to various industries and problems, the immediate 
policy which ought to be pursued. 


A Social and Industrial History of England, 1815-1918. By 
J. F. Rees. (Methuen.)—An introduction, by the Lecturer 
on Economic History in the University of Edinburgh, 
to the study of the historical background of modern 
industrial and social questions. It deals with the 
evolution of English industrial conditions from the 
close of the Napoleonic war to the outbreak of the war. 
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Old Village Life. By P. H. Ditchfield. (Methuen.)—The 
author traces the development of village life in England 
from the earliest times to the present day, and makes 
suggestions as to the manner of its reconstruction. 


Historical Sketch of State Railway Ownership. By W. M. 
Acworth. (Murray.)—This monograph summarizes the 
history of State ownership in all the principal countries ; 
compares the efficiency of public and private manage- 
ment; and claims to show that in democratic States 
political influences have always interfered with business 
management. 


The Case for Capitalism. By Hartley Withers. (Eveleigh 
Nash.)—This book is written to show that the greater 
output of goods and services, on which material progress 
depends, cannot be expected under any form of Socialism 
that has yet been proposed ; and that Capitalism does not 
rob anybody, but has wrought great benefits for all 
classes. 


National and International Links. By T. H. S. Escott. 
(Eveleigh Nash.)—The purpose of this collection of 
essays is to trace by a variety of chieily personal instances 
the gradual development of Anglo-European and Anglo- 
American friendship. 


Looking Forward. By Charles F. Higham, M.P. (Nisbet.)— 
The sub-title of this book is ‘‘ Mass Education through 
Publicity,’’ which, together with the name of the author, 
is sufficient indication of its contents. 


A Philosophical View of Reform. By Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
1820. Introduction by T. W. Roileston. (Oxford 
University Press.)—Particulars of this pamphlet, now 
first printed from the MS., were given in THE ATHENEUM 
for the 5th inst. 


Schools of Gaul. By Theodore Haarhoff. (Oxford University 
Press..\—The author in this book studies pagan and 
Christian education in the last century of the Western 
Empire. 


The Northern d’Entrecastreaux. By D. Jenness and the late 
Rev. A. Ballantyne. (Oxford University Press.)—The 
present volume deals with the sociological results of the 
expedition to the little-known D’Entrecastreaux Group 
off S.E. New Guinea, undertaken at the instance of the 
Oxford Committee for Anthropology in 1912. 


Government Control of the Liquor Business in Great Britain 
and the United States. By Thomas Nixon Carver. 
(Oxford University Press..—A study of a_ burning 
question by the Professor of Political Economy at 
Harvard. 


Modern Helmets and Bedy Armeur. By Bashford Dean. 
(Oxford University Press.\—By the Curator of Arms and 
Armour of the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 


The New Libveralism. By the Rt. Hon. C. F. G. Masterman. 
(Parsons.)—The author examines the application of 
Liberal principles to the problems which have arisen in 
the world after the war, especially in connection with 
reforms demanded by the changes in social conditions 
at home. 


Labour and Finance. By Philip Snowden. (Parsons.)—The 
author deals, authoritatively from the Labour point of 
view, with national expenditure, the public debt, and 
direct and indirect taxation, and discusses proposals for 
the reduction of the burden of interest upon public 
loans, the nationalization of banking, and the imposition 
of a levy on capital. 


Direct Action. By William Mellor. (Parsons.)—The author, 
a well-known Labour journalist, gives the philosophic 
reasons which, he claims, justify the use of ‘“ Direct 
Action ”’ within a community such as Great Britain with 
its democratic traditions. 


PHILOLOGY 


Ethiopic Grammar. By Samuel Mercer. (Oxford University 
Press.)—This authoritative work will contain a Chresto- 
mathy and Glossary. 
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A History of Modern Colloquial English. By Henry Cecil 
Wyld. (Fisher Unwin.)—Thke book, by the Baines 
Professor of English at Liverpool, deals more particularly 
with the changes that have taken place during the last 
five hundred years in the spoken forms of English. It is 
based almost entirely upon new material collected from 
the prose and poetical literature, and also from letters, 
diaries and wills written during the five centuries following 
the death of Chaucer. 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


The Einstein Theory. By Professor Eddington. (Cambridge 
University Press.,—A standard work by the greatest 
English authority on the subject. 

The Glow-Worm and Other Beetles. By J. Henri Fabre. 
Translated by A. Teixeira de Mattos. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Higher Inorganic and Theoretical Chemistry. By Dr. J. W. 
Mellor. In 6 vols. Vol. I. (Longmans.)—Dr. J. W. 
Mellor has been engaged for the last twelve years on the 
preparation of a compendious survey of Inorganic and 
General Chemistry, of which this first volume will be 
ready for publication some time this year. 


The Ila-Speaking Peoples of Northern Rhodesia. By the Rev. 
Edwin W. Smith and the late Captain Andrew Murray 
Dale. 2vols. (Macmillan.)—An important contribution 
to Afiican ethnography by two authors with long ex- 
perience of that country as missionary and as magistrate. 


Among the Natives cf the Loyalty Group. By Mrs. E. Hadfield. 
(Macmillan.,—A volume containing quaint folk-lore 
stories and other knowledge obtained by friendly personal 
contact with the people. 


The Mammary Apparatus of the Mammalia in the Light of 
Ontogenesis and Phylogenesis. By Professor Ernst 
Bresslau. (Methuen.)—A résumé of Prof. Bresslau’s 
extensive and fundamental investigations on the develop- 
ment of the milk-glands and related parts in the series 
of the mammalia, and also of his conclusions as to their 
evolutionary history. 


Invertebrate Paleontology : an Introduction to the Study of 
Fossils. By Herbert L. Hawkins. (Methuen.)—The 
main purpose of this book by the Lecturer in Geology, 
University College, Reading, is to awaken interest in 
others besides those for whom paleontology is an 
““ examination-subject.” 


An Introduction to Paleontology. By Dr. A. Morley Davies, 
(Murby.)—The author is Lecturer on Paleontology 
at the Imperial College. 


The Nomenclature of Peiroisgy. By Dr. Arthur Holmes, 
(Murby.)—Dr. Holmes is Demonstrator of Geology and 
Petrology at the Imperial College. 


USEFUL ARTS 


Tuberculosis and Public Health. By Dr. H. Hyslop Thomson. 
(Longmans.)—The author’s standpoint is that tuberculosis 
must be viewed not merely as a disease which calls for 
early diagnosis and immediate treatment, but also as the 
indication of the existence of an inadequate hygienic and 
sanitary standard which must be remedied. 


Modern Physical Education. By Herbert Naylor and Mollie 
Temple. (Melrose.)—The authors claim to have deve- 
loped a system of physical training of such originality 
that it may be called entirely British. - & 

Common Ailments. By Professor Alexander Bryce. (Mel- 
rose.)—The first volume of a new ‘“‘Common Things 
Series,”” by the author of ‘‘ The Laws of Life and Health.” 


The Bee-Master of Warrilow. By Tickner Edwardes. 
(Methuen.)—A companion volume to Mr. Tickner 
Edwardes’ famous book, ‘‘ The Lore of the Honey-Bee.”’ 


School and Fireside Crafis. By Ann Macbeth and May 
Spence. (Methuen.)-—-The aim of this bock is to create 
and foster inventive development in useful and artistic 
work; it contains suggestions for elementary and 
recreative handicrafts for old and young. 
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The Shibboleths of Tuberculosis. By Dr. Marcus Paterson. 
(Murray.)—The author contends that many of the 
conceptions concerning pulmonary tuberculosis are now 
obsolete, and suggests better methods of diagnosis and 
treatment. 


Influenza. By Dr. Milton C. Winternitz. (Oxford University 
Press.)—A study by a member of the staff of the Yale 
Medical School. 


FINE ARTS 


Literary Portraits. By William MRothenstein. (Allen & 
Unwin.)—Twenty-four drawings of contemporary men of 
letters, including Max Beerbohm, Robert Bridges, Joseph 
Conrad, Sir Edward Elgar, Edmund Gosse, Lord Haldane, 
Thomas Hardy, A. E. Housman, W. H. Hudson, George 
Bernard Shaw, Sir J. J. Thomson, H. G. Wells and 
W. B. Yeats. Biographical studies to accompany the 
portraits will be contributed for the most part by people 
whose portraits are included. 


The Art of Illustration. By E. J. Sullivan. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 


Modern Painting. By Charles Marriott. (Chapman & Hall.) 


History of English Furniture. By Percy Macquoid, R.I. 
4 vols. (Collins. —The volumes are: I. The Age of 
Oak (1500-1660) ; II. The Age of Walnut (1660-1720) ; 
III. The Age of Mahogany (1720-1770); IV. The Age 
of Satin Wood (1770-1820). By arrangement with 
Messis. Lawrence & Bullen, who first issued this important 
book, Messrs. Collins will now continue its publication. 


Mother and Child. Twenty-eight drawings by Bernard 
Meninsky. (Lane.)—Mr. Jan Gordon contributes the text. 


Epstein. By Bernard Van Dieren. (Lane.)—lllustrated with 
50 reproductions in collotype of the sculptor’s work. 


The Life and Work of John Zoffany, R.A. By Lady Victoria 
Manners and Dr. G. C. Williamson. (Lane.)—To be 
issued in a limited edition with illustrations of all the 
artist’s chief works. 


Hellenistic Sculptures. By Guy Dickens. (Oxford University 
Press.)—Contents: The School of Pergamon; The 
School of Alexandria; The Rhodian School; The 
Mainland Schools during the Hellenistic Age; Greco- 
Roman Sculpture. 


Medallic Portraits of Christ; The False Shekels; The 
Thirty Pieces of Silver, By G. F. Hill. (Oxford 
University Press.)—The first essay in this volume by 
a well-known contributor to TEE ATHEN2UM discusses 
the development of the portrait of Christ on medals, 
from its first appearance in the first half of the fifteenth 
century. The second deals with the forgeries of the 
Jewish shekel, and the third with the coins which were 
venerated as the original Thirty Pieces of Silver, and the 
curious mediaeval legends which grew up about them. 


Indian Mogul Paintings. (Oxford University Press.)—Essays 
on Akbar, Shah Jehan, Jehangir, and Aurengzebe by 
Professor T. W. Arnold, with an Essay on the Paintings by 
Laurence Binyon. There will be 8 pictures in colour and 
32 in monochrome. 

Decorated Wooden Ceilings in Spain. By Arthur Byne and 
Mildred Stapley. (Putnam.)—A large collection of 
photographs and measured drawings, with a descriptive 
text in a small accompanying volume. 

Etchers and Etching. By Joseph Pennell. (Fisher Unwin.)— 
Chapters in the history of the art, together with technical 
explanations of modern artistic methods. 


MUSIC 


A Book of Descants. By Dr. Alan Gray. (Cambridge 
University Press.}—The author revives a practice which 


Ta 





originated about 700 years ago, namely, that while the 
congregation sing the tune, some treble voices sing an 
independent part or ‘ Descant.’’ There will be an 
organ edition, including the full tunes, as well as a separate 
book containing the treble Descants only. 
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The Musician’s Handbeoks. Edited by Gerald Cumberland. 
(Grant Richards.)—The first three volumes of this new 
series will be: The Piano Player and its Music, by Ernest 
Newman; Memorising Music, by Gerald Cumberland ; 
The Complete Organist, by Harvey Grace. 

British Violin Makers: a Biographical Dictionary. By 
Morris W. Meredith. (R. Scott.) 


AMUSEMENTS, GAMES, SPORTS 


The Golf Swing. By Daryn Hammond. (Chatto & Windus.)— 
It expresses the practical theories of Ernest Jones, the 
prominent professionai golfer. 

Mountain Craft. By G. Winthrop Young. (Methuen.)—A 
book which summarizes the modern developments of 
mountain craft. The contributors include Sir Martin 
Conway, Captain Farrer, Mr. Spencer, Mr. Slingsby, Dr. 
Longstaff, Dr. Wollaston, Mr. Raeburn, Mr. Mumm, Mr. 
Elliott, Mr. Ross, and Mr. Lunn. 

Cross-Country Ski-ing. By Arnold Lunn. (Methuen.)—Em- 
bodies the results of the writer’s experience with every 
conceivable type of ski binding and invention directly or 
indiiectly connected with ski-ing. 


The Complete Airman. By Captain G. C. Bailey. (Methuen.) 


The Home of Boxing (National Sporting Club). By A. F. 
Bettinson and B. Bennison. (Odhams.)—The authors 
tell with expert knowledge the story of the world’s boxers 
who during the past 20 years have appeared at the 
National Sporting Club. 


The Path of the Modern Russian Stage, and Other Essays. By 
Alexander Bakshy. (Cecil Palmer.)—-In this book the 
guiding principles of the modern Russian stage are 
subjected to a close analysis. 


Cricket Reminiscences. By P.F. Warner. (Grant Richards.)— 
This volume by the Middlesex captain includes a review 
of the 1919 season. 


LITERATURE 


The Forerunners. By Romain Rolland. Translated by Eden 
and Cedar Paul. (Allen & Unwin.)—-Written ‘‘ in memory 
of the martyrs of the new faith in the human international, 
the victims of bloodthirsty stupidity and of murderous 
falsehood, the liberators of the men who killed them.” 

Guide to Carlyle. By Augustus Ralli. (Allen & Unwin.)— 
A critical biography of Carlyle, with complete analyses 
of his works. The biography softens the features of 
Froude’s Carlyle in the light of later knowledge. 


The Oxford and Cambridge Miscellany. (Oxford, Blackwell.)— 
The Miscellany proposes to contain the best creative and 
critical work of the new generation of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge men. 


Literary History of Persia under the Tartar Dominion. By 
Professor E. G. Browne. (Cambridge University Press.) 

An Introduction to the Study of Beowulf. By Dr. R. W. 
Chambers. (Cambridge University Press.)—By the well- 
known editor of Beowulf. 


Memoirs of Life and Literature. By W.H. Mallock. (Chapman 
& Hall.)\—The reminiscences of a distinguished man of 
letters, containing stories about Jowett, Swinburne, and 
the giants of the Victorian age. 


A Volume of Essays. By the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Satan: the Waster. By Vernon Lee. (Lane.)—This book 
is defined as a ‘‘ Philosophic War Trilogy.”’ 

Seneca. By Francis C. Holland. (Longmans.)—A biography 
and critical study of the man of letters and the statesman 
of the Early Roman Empire. 


The Novels and Stories of Henry James. 33 vols. (Macmillan.) 
—A new complete edition. 


Baudelaire : aStudy. By Arthur Symons. (Elkin Mathews.) 

Spanish Prose and Poetry, Old and New. By Ida Farnell. 
(Oxford University Press.)—Critical and biographical 
sketches of Spanish writers from the thirteenth to the 
nineteenth centuries, with translated specimen, 
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Chapman & Hall’s Spring List, 1920 









GENERAL LITERATURE 


JANET E. COURTNEY, O.B.E. 


FREETHINKERS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By JANET E. COURTNEY, O.B.E. 12s. 6d. 
net. 


W. H. MALLOCK 


MEMOIRS OF LIFE AND 


LITERATURE 


By W. H. MALLOCK. Demy 8vo., 16s. net. 
GILBERT CANNAN 


THE RELEASE OF THE SOUL : 


A Sequel to “ The Anatomy of Society” 
By GILBERT CANNAN. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 
ARTHUR BARTLETT MAURICE 

THE PARIS OF THE NOVELISTS 
By ARTHUR BARTLZTT MAURICE. Demy 
8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 


PRINCESS CANTACUZENE, COUNTESS SPERANSKY 


REVOLUTIONARY DAYS 


By PRINCESS CANTACUZENE 
COUNTESS SPERANSKY. Demy 8vo., 12s. 6d. 
net. 

MARSHAL FOCH 

PRECEPTS AND JUDGMENTS 


By MARSHAL FOCH. With a Biography of the 
author by Major A. Grasset. Translated by HILIARE 
BELLoc. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo., 9s. net. 


PROBLEMS OF POPULATION 


Demy 8vo., 25s. net. Issued under the auspices of 
the National Council of Public Morals. Being a 
sequel to 


THE DECLINING BIRTHRATE 


(2nd Edition) Demy 8vo., 10s. 6d. net. 
DOUGLAS GOLDRING 


REPUTATIONS 


By DOUGLAS GOLDRING. 7s. 6d. net. Studies 
in Contemporary Literature, including several 
personal articles, and some letters from J. E. 
FLECKER. 

HENRY ARTHUR JONES 


PATRIOTISM AND POPULAR 
EDUCATION 
By HENRY ARTHUR JONES. New edition 


with a new preface. 6s. net. 





FICTION 


MAURICE HEWLETT 


THE LIGHT HEART 
An Icelandic Saga. By MAURICE HEWLETT. 


6s. net. 





DOUGLAS GOLDRING 


THE BLACK CURTAIN 
By DOUGLAS GOLDRING. 7s. 6d. net. 


LT.-COL. W. P. DRURY 


ALL THE KING’S MEN 
By LT.-COL. W. P. DRURY. 7s. net. 


BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR 


INVISIBLE TIDES (3rd Edition) 
By BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR. 1s. net. 


GILBERT CANNAN 
TIME AND ETERNITY 
By GILBERT CANNAN. 7s. net. 


The Novels of RIDGWELL CULLUM ‘will be 
issued in a new uniform Edition during the Spring at 
2s, 6d. net per volume. 


POETRY 


C. K, SCOTT MONCRIEFF 
THE SONG OF ROLAND 


Done in English in the original measure. By C. K. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF. Demy 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 
Second Edition in the Press. 


VOICES 


Edited by THOMAS MOULT. Issued monthly 
at ls. net. Contributorsinclude: D. H. LAW- 
RENCE, TENNYSON JESSE. LOUIS 
GOLDING, W. H. DAVIES, LASCELLES 
ABERCROMBIE and EDMOND X. KAPP. 


THE WATCH TOWER POEMS: 
By H.W. CLARK. 3s. 64. net. 


THE BOOKSHELF 


New SERIES, No. 2. SPRING, 1920. 
The Literary Organ of Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 








CONTENTS. Page 
1919: A Retrospect... ose eee in 
Notes A arf poe eos aaa a. 
Douglas Goldring eee oo 8 
Announcements ... was ose ase «. 2 and 4 


Will be sent post free to any one sending name and addresste 
the publishers, 





Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, WC. 





The Letters of Dante. Edited by Paget Toynbee. (Oxford 
University Press.)—This important edition will contain 
translation, apparatus criticus, notes, and appendices. 


A Neaste of Waspes latelie found out and discovered in the 
Low-countreys, yealding as sweete hony as some of our 
English bees. Printed in the Low-Countreys 1615. 
(Oxford University Press.—A reprint of the unique 
volume in Worcester College Library. A new item in 
the delightful Tudor and Stuart Library. 

; Epochs of Italian Literature. By Cesare Foligno. (Oxford 

University Press.)}—The following are the sectional 
headings: The Dawn; The Renaissance ; The Transition; 
The Rise of the Nation ; Modern Italy. 

Res Metrica. By the late W. R. Hardie. (Oxford University 
Press.)—An introduction to the study of Greek and Roman 
versification by a fine classical scholar. 

Fourteenth-Century Verse and Prose, by writers other than 
Chaucer. Edited by K. Sisam. (Oxford University 
Press.)—The volume may be used as a set of specimens 
for linguistic study, but the editor’s purpose has been 
literary quite as much as philological. 

Books in General: Second Series. By Solomon Eagle. 
(Secker.)—A second volume of the entertaining literary 
gossip which Mr. J. C. Squire provided for readers of the 
New Statesman. 

All Things Are Possible. By Leo Shestov. Translated by 
S. S. Koteliansky. (Secker.)—A further selection of 
essays by the brilliant Russian critic, some of whose work 
has appeared in THE ATHENEUM. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA 
Lyric Earth: Poems. By John Helston. (P. Allan.)— 
Mr. Helston has of late been rather forgotten. This 
volume should tell us whether deservedly or not. 
Henry Ill. By James F. Waight. (Allen & Unwin.)— 
A poetical drama. 
The Garden of Bright Waters : One Hundred and Twenty-five 
i Asiatic Love Poems. Translated by Edward Powys 
Mathers. (Oxford, Blackwell.)}—By the translator of 
“Coloured Stars.”’ 
Philip Massinger. By A.H.Cruikshank. (Oxford, Blackwell.) 
—A critical study by the Professor of Greek at Durham. 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle. By Mr. S., Mr. of Art. (Oxford, 
Blackwell.)—The first separate edition since 1661 of this 
early farcical comedy (1575). 
Collected Poems. By Alfred Noyes. Vol. III. (Blackwood.)— 





This volume contains ‘‘ The Lord of Misrule’’; ‘‘ Tales 
of Mermaid Tavern’; ‘‘ The Winepress’’; ‘‘ The 
Searchlights’’; ‘‘A Belgian Christmas Eve’’; and 


“‘ A Salute from the Fleet.” 

New Poems. By Alfred Noyes. (Blackwood.) 

Cdipus Tyrannus. Edited by J. T. Sheppard. (Cambridge 
University Press..\—By a regular contributor to THE 
ATHENUM On classical subjects. 


Leda. By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto & Windus.)—The title- 
poem of this book has already been much discussed. 


Aurelia. By Robert Nichols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Cinnamon and Angelica. By John Middleton Murry. 
(Cobden-Sanderson.) 

Teuch and Go. By D. H. Lawrence. (Daniel.)—A play 
with a Labour interest. 

The Kingdom, the Power and the Glory. By Hamilton Fyfe. 
(Daniel.)—Described as a morality in three scenes. 


Chains. Poems by S. Winsten. (Daniel.) 


Naturalism ia English Poetry. By Stopford A. Brooke. 
(Dent.)—The book deals with Dryden and Pope; Young 
and Thomson; Collins and Gray; The French Revolu- 
tion ; Crabbe and Cowper; Burns, Wordsworth, Shelley 
and Byron, and traces the gradual development of 
natural redresentation. 

Plays (Fourth Series). By John Galsworthy. (Duckworth.)— 
Containing ‘‘ A Bit o’ Love,” ‘‘ The Foundations” and 
“The Skin Game.” 
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The Life of the King of the South and North, Kamari’a, 
Daughter of the Sun, Hatshepsut. By Terence Gray. 
(Cambridge, Heffer.)—A historical study of the life of 
Egypt under the Eighteenth Dynasty arranged in dra- 
matic form. 

Poems. By Iris Tree. (Lane.)—By one of the most promising 
contributors to ‘‘ Wheels.” 

The Poems of Eugene Field. (Werner Laurie.)—This is the 
complete and authorized edition of Field’s poems, con- 
taining all the ‘‘ Poems of Childhood.”’ 

As the Wind Blows. By Eden Phillpotts. (Elkin Mathews.) 

Umbra of Ezra Pound. (Elkin Mathews.) 

New Poems. By Iolo Aneurin VVilliams. (Methuen.) 

Hero and Leander. Translated by E. E. Sikes. (Methuen.)— 
A translation into rhymed verse from the Greek of 
Muszus which inspired Marlowe. 

Greek Tragedy. By Gilbert Norwood. (Methuen.)—This 
book by the Professor of Greek in the University College, 
Cardiff, covers, for the first time it is believed in one 
volume, the whole field of Greek tragedy. 

The Acorn-Planter. By Jack London. (Mills & Boon.)—A 
poetic play of the Californian forest. 

English Madrigal Verse 1588-1632. Edited from the Original 
Song-Books by E. H. Fellowes. (Oxford University 
Press.)—The first attempt to produce a corpus of the 
verse set to music by the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
madrigalists and lutenists. 

The Country Town, and other Poems. By the late William 
John Courthope. (Oxford University Press.)—A collec- 
tion of poems by the Professor of Poetry in Oxford 
1896-1901, accompanied by a memoir. 

Téte d’Or. By P. Claudel. Translated by J. S. Newberry. 
(Oxford University Press.)—A translation of M. Claudel’s 
earliest play. 

Three Poems of the War. By P. Claudel. Translated by 
Edward J. O’Brien. (Oxford University Press.)—A 
translation of the ‘‘ Trois Poémes de Guerre,’’ 1916. 

Volpone ; or, The Fox. By Ben Jonson. Edited by John D. 
Rea. (Oxford University Press.)—A volume in the Yale 
Studies in English. with introduction, notes and glossary. 

A Subject-Index to the Poems of Edmund Spenser. By Charles 
Huntington Whitman. (Oxford University Press.) 

First Poems. By’ Ruth Pitter. (Cecil Palmer.) 

Some Contemporary Poets. By Harold Monro. (Parsons.)— 
Critical studies of contemporary poets, together with an 
opening chapter on the poetry of our time. 

Country Sentiment. By Robert Graves. (Secker.) 

Verses. By Viola Meynell. (Secker.\—Our readers are 
familiar with the quality of Miss Meynell’s verses. 
Collected Poems. By Edward Thomas. (Selwyn & Blount.)— 

The first collected edition of Thomas’s exquisite work. 

Poems New and Old. By John Freeman. (Selwyn & Blouat.) 
—Contains all Mr. Freeman’s published work, with a large 
number of new pieces. 


FICTION 
Sareel. By Edith Dart. (P. Allan.) 
Juliet. By V. Y. Hewson. (P. Allan.) 
Beck of Beckford. By M. E. Francis. (Allen & Unwin.) 


The Autobiography of Judas Iscariot. By Alfred Tresidder 
Sheppard. (Allen & Unwin.) 

The Unfortunate Traveller; or, The Life of Jacke Wilton. 
By Thomas Nashe, 1594. (Oxford, Blackwell.)—The 
first example of the picaresque novel in England, reprinted 
from the only complete copy known of the second (author's 
corrected) edition, in the Bodleian Library. 

The New Decameron, Vol. II. Containing the Second Day. 
(Oxford, Blackwell.) 
The House in Queen Anne Square. By W. D. Lyell. (Black- 

wood.)—A novel of modern Edinburgh. 


Myra. By Arthur Fetterless. (Blackwood.) 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Discriptivs List of New Books Posted on Request 


BY NILE AND TIGRIS 


By Sr E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D., 
Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, 
British Museum. A Narrative of Journeys in Egypt 
and Mesopotamia on behalf of the British Muscum, 
1886-1913. In Two fully Illustrated Volumes, 

£3 3s. net. 


HENRY FOX, 1st LORD HOLLAND 


His Family and Relations. By the EARL OF 
ILCHESTER. “These volumes, with their wealth 
of unpublished documents, are a valuable and delightful 
addition to the library of all who read history.’’—Daily 
News. In Two Illustrated Volumes. 32s. net. 


DAVID WILLIAMS 


FOUNDER OF THE ROYAL LITERARY 
FUND. By E. V. LUCAS. Issued under the 
Auspices of the Royal Literary Fund: With a Portrait. 
In Paper Covers. 2s. 6d. net, 


WILD LIFE IN CANADA 


By Captan ANGUS BUCHANAN, M.C.,, author 
of ‘‘ Three Years of War in East Africa.’’ The record 
of a Naturalist Expedition to almost unknown regions, 
written with a broad, free outlook that will interest layman 
and naturalist alike. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


JOHN MURRAY III. 1808-1892 


A Brief Memoir, By JOHN MURRAY IV, 
** Admirably written ; is a well deserved tribute to a man 
of real distinction. . . . . It does justice to its subject, and 
adds a new and interesting chapter to the history of 
English publishing. '— The Spectator. Illustrated. 


3s. 6d. net. 
A LOST LOVE 


By ASHFORD OWEN. This story, on its first 
publication in 1854, gained for its author the personal 
Cisedihie of Browning and Swinburne. It possesses 
a charm that has successfully defied the influence of 
time. 3rd Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN 


By CHARLES GORE, D.D., formerly Bishop of 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


STATE RAILWAY OWNERSHIP 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF. By W. M. 
ACWORTH, author of the “The Railways of 
England.” 3s, 6d. net 


DIVISIONAL AND OTHER SIGNS 


By Capt. Ve WHEELER-HOLOHAN, 12th London 
Regiment. An illustrated description of the meaning and 
origin of the signs worn on the shoulders by soldiers in 
uniform. 5s. nets 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 











ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1. 








SIMPKINS 
SPRING LIST 


THE CHARM OF OXFORD. Described by J. 
WELLS, M.A., Warden of Wadham College, and illus- 
trated with 27 full-page pencil drawings by W. G. 
BLACKALL. These drawings have been beautifully 
reproduced on vellum paper, and suitably mounted on 
art paper with tinted border. Size, 11} in. by 84 in., 
bound in cloth. Probable price, 21s. net. Expected 
about April 26. 


THE CHARM OF OXFORD. In portfolio, con- 
taining 27 pencil drawings by W. G. BLACKALL, 
mounted ready for framing. Probable price, 42s, net. 
Expected about April 26. 


WOMEN OF INDIA. By OTTO ROTHFELD, 
F.R.G.S., I.C.S., author of ‘‘ Indian Dust,” ‘‘ Life and 
its Puppets,” etc., with 48 full-page illustrations in 
colours, and cover design by M. V. DuuRANDHAR, 
Headmaster Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay. Crown 
quarto, cloth. 30s. net. Probable date about April 26. 


THE DUNLOP BOOK. The motorists’ guide, coun- 
cillor, and friend. Compiled by Ep. J. Burrow, Ep. R. 
Cross, and A. J. Witson. Second edition, revised and 
enlarged. Nearly 700 pages, fully illustrated. Printed 
on thin bible paper, with tab index, and 32 full-page 
touring maps drawn to scale and up-to-date. Bound 
in full leather tuck. Price, 2is. net. Ready about 
April 26. 


KOREA’S FIGHT FOR FREEDOM. By F. A. 
McKENZIE, author of ‘‘ The Unveiled East,” ‘‘Through 
the Hindenburg Line,” etc. Demy Octavo, 10s. 6d. net 


A detailed and documented attack upon Japanese methods in Eastern Asia, 
and its charges are so grave and specific that they can scarcely go unanswered, 


A GREAT SUCCESS. 
ADVENTURES IN MARRIAGE. By WARD MUIR. 


6s. net. 

“s quality of something like genius’’—Louis J. McQuilland in the Sunday 
Express. “Time after time I have chuckled over his flashes of insight into 
character.””-—Hamilton Fyfe in The Daily Mail. “Does not fail to make the 
blood run cold.”—Land and Water. “Always clever.”—Truth, ‘Clever and 
quite pitiless.—Eve. 

RUNNING WILD. By BERTRAM SMITH, Author 
of ‘‘ Days of Discovery.” 6s. net. 


“‘A peculiar subtlety and delicacy of touch, art which is transmuted into 
artlessness, and a deep insight into the psychology of the child are shining 
qualities of ‘ Running Wild.’ ’"‘—Atheneum. 


THE FROZEN FLAMES. By THOMAS W. and 
MARY E. HANSHEW. 1s. net. 


A new volume of crime and mystery by the author of “* Cleek,” the man of 
the forty faces, 


BOOKS FOR GOLFERS. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Illustrated. 


THE HAUNTED MAJOR. (The Great Golfing 
Classic). By ROBERT MARSHALL. With Illustra 
tions by Harry FuRNISS. 


GOLF’S LITTLE IRONIES. By HARRY FULFORD, 
Professional at Le Touquet, Author of ‘‘ Potted Golf.” 


SUPER GOLF. By ROBERT H. K. BROWNING, 
Editor of ‘‘ Golfing.” 


GOLF ARCHITECTURE. By Dr. A. MACKENZIE. 
With an Introduction by H. S. Cott 

















SIMPAIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & 60. LTD. 
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Follow the Little Pictures. By AlanGraham. (Blackwood.)— 
A successful serial from Blackwood’s in volume form. 
Clipper Folk. By Oswald Wildridge. (Blackwood.)—Stories 

of seafaring life. 

The Mills of the Gods, and other stories. By Elizabeth 
Robins. (Thornton Butterworth.) 

A Market Bundle. By A. Neil Lyons. (Thornton Butter- 
worth.)—A collection of literary ‘“‘ miniatures’? by a 
most accomplished writer. 

The Vanity Girl. By Compton Mackenzie. (Cassell.) 

Whitewash. By H. A. Vachell. (Cassell.) 

Those Who Smiled. By Perceval Gibbon. (Casscell.}\— 
A collection of short stories. 

The Romantic. By May Sinclair. (Cassell.) 

The Light Heart. By Maurice Hewlett. (Chapman & Hall.) 
—An Icelandic Saga. 

Daisy Ashford: Her Book. With a note by the Author. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Mrs. Warren’s Daughter. By Sir Harry Johnston. (Chatto 
& Windus.)—A sequel to ‘“‘ Mrs. Warren’s Profession,” 
undertaken, of course, with the permission of Mr. 
G. B. Shaw. 

Lighting-Up Time. By Ivor Brown. (Cobden-Sanderson.)— 
A stage comedy. 

Denys the Dreamer. By Katharine Tynan. (Collins.) 

The Tall Villa. By Lucas Malet. (Collins.) 

(Collins.) 

By Marjorie Bowen. 


Harvest. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

The Cheats: a Romantic Phantasy. 
(Collins.) 

An Imperfect Mother. By J. D. Beresford. (Collins.) 


Potterism. By Rose Macaulay. (Collins.)—A new satirical 
novel by the witty author of ‘‘ What Not.” 


Pandora’s Young Men. By Frederick Watson. (Collins.)— 
A modern comedy of manners. 


The Foolish Lovers. By St. John Ervine. (Collins.) 

Adam of Dublin. By Conal O'Riordan (‘‘ Norreys Connell ’’). 
(Collins.) 

Rebellion. By V. Sackville-West (Hon. Mrs. Harold Nicol- 
son). (Collins.) 

My Life, and other stories. By Anton Tchehov. Translated 
by S. S. Koteliansky and Gilbert Cannan. (Daniel.) 

The Solvent. By Douglas Goldring. (Daniel.)—A political 
romance. 

The Rescue. By Joseph Conrad. (Dent.)—A story of the 
Eastern Archipelago. 

The God in the Thicket. By C. E. Lawrence. (Dent.) 

Passion: a Human Story. By Shaw Desmond. (Duck- 
worth.) 

Young Hearts. By J. E. Buckrose. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The Almonds of Life. By F. E. Mills Young. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Waifs and Strays. By O. Henry. (Hodder & Stoughton ) 

Our Kingdom. By Johan Bojer. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Diamonds. By F. E. Penny. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


The Lost Mr. Linthwaite. By J. S. Fletcher. (Hodder & 
Stoughtcn.) 


The River’s End. By James Oliver Curwood. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Peregrine in Love. By C. Fox Smith. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

A Remedy against Sin. By W. 3B. Maxwell. (Hutchinson.) 


The Underworld. By James Welsh. (Jenkins.)—A novel by 
a working coal-miner which the publishers have made the 
interesting experiment of issuing in a large edition at 
half-a-crown. 
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The Marriage of Elizabeth. By Ethel Holdsworth. (Jenkins.) 

The Strangeness of Noel Carton. By William Caine. (Jenkins.) 

A Yorkshire Suburb. By W. Riley. (Jenkins.) 

The House of Baltazar. By W. J. Locke. (Lane.) 

The Breathless Moment. By Muriel Hine. (Lane.) 

The Edge of Doom. By H. F. Prevost Battersby. (Lane.) 

Mr. Podd of Borneo. By Peter Blundell. (Werner Laurie.) 

Mary Ann. By George Mozart. (Werner Laurie.)—A story 
of the music-hall stage. ; 

The Foundress. By John Ayscough. (Long.) 

Sonnica. By Vicente Blasco Ibafiez. (Long.) 

A Widow’s Wooing. By James Blyth. (Long.) 

Tales of the Ridings. By the late Professor Moorman. (Elkin 


Mathews.)—This volume contains a memoir of the 
author. 


The Puritan’s Progress. By A. M. M. Hales. (Melrose.)—A 
prize competition novel on the theme of a girl’s revolt 
from a narrow religious environment. 


Well-to-do Arthur. By W. Pett Ridge. (Methuen.) 
Verena in the Midst: a Kind of Story. By E. V. 
(Methuen.) 
Admiral Teach. By C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. 
The Gods of Mars. By Edgar Rice Burroughs. (Methuen.) 
The Leopard and the Lily. By Marjorie Bowen. (Methuen.) 
Pengard Awake. By Ralph Stiaus. (Methuen.) 
Call Mr. Fortune. By H. C. Bailey. (Methuen.) 
Sestrina. By A. Safroni-Middleton. (Methuen.) 


The Gentle Bigamist. By Horace W. C. Newte. 
Boon.) 


Brodie and the Deep Sea. By I. A. R. Wylie. (Mills & Boon.) 
The Accursed Valley. By Leigh Thompson. (Mills & Boon.) 
The Cypress Tree. By Sophie Cole. (Mills & Boon.) 

The Fly in the Bottle. By Maud Mallet. (Mills & Boon.) 
Good Conduct. By George A. Birmingham. (Murray.) 
Surprises of Life. By Georges Clemenceau. (Eveleigh Nash.) 


Tales of My Native Town. By Gabriele D’Annunzio. In- 
troduction by Joseph Hergesheimer. (Eveleigh Nash.) 


A Dull Day in London. By Dora Sigerson (Mrs. Clement 
Shorter). (Eveleigh Nash.) 


Flames on the Bosphorus. By Luigi Motta. Translated by 
Helen Zimmern. (Odhams.) 


The Marbeck Inn. By Harold Brighouse. (Odhams.) 

Just Open. By W. Pett Ridge. (Odhams.) 

Pollyooly Dances. By Edgar Jepson. (Odhams.) 

A Fool in her Folly. By Rhoda Broughton. (Odhams.) 

Temperament. By Dolf Wyllarde. (Stanley Paul.) 

Mirry-Ann. By Norma Lorimer. (Stanley Paul.) 

The Children of Satan. By Stanislas Przybyszewski. Trans- 
lated by Dr. A.S. Rappoport. (Stanley Paul.)—Stanislas 
Przybyszewski is one of the most famous modern Polish 

&' writers. 

Double Life. By Grant Richards. (Grant Richards.) 

Mr. Coleman, Gent. By E.M. Dinnis. (Sands.) 

The Tragic Bride. By Francis Brett Young. (Secker.) 

The Third Window. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. (Secker.) 

Serenus ; and other Stories of the Past and Present. By Jules 
Lemaitre. Translated by A. W. Evans. (Selwyn & 
Blount.) 

A Child of the Alps. By Margaret Symonds. 

Tales of Three Hemispheres. By Lord Dunsany. 

Bg 4,Unwin.) 

Eight Short Stories. By Lennox Robinson. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Lucas. 


(Methuen.) 


(Mills & 


(Fisher Unwin.) 
(Fisher 
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‘()} | INS HIS LIFE AND WORKS 
Photogravure and Half-tone. Demy 4to. Limited to A 


1s.) 
By Lady VICTORIA MANNERS and Dr. G. C: 
ey 48 PALL MALL, S.W. 500 copies. £7 Ts. net. { 


kins. 
JOHN ZOFFANY, R.A.: 
WILLIAMSON. With numerous Illustrations in Colour, 
This will without doubt be the art book of the year. Neither cost not 





ie. i 

) pains have been spared to make it complete. Important features of the 

heey NOW READY Look are the numerous large-size colour reproductions and gravure plates 
y e and the invaluable appendices. 





ESSENTIALS IN ART 


, 
By Professor OSVALD SIREN, Ph.D. Demy 8vo. 
With numerous Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF 
SIR HIRAM S. MAXIM 


ai” By P. F. MOTTELAY, author of “ The Bibliographical 
al Marjorie Bowen o History of Electricity and Magnetism,” etc. With an 
wele Author of ‘‘ Mr. Misfortunate, etc. ? Introduction by the Right Hon. Lord Moulton, K.C.B., 

A tale of the Stuarts and certain gentlemen of the Society F.R.S. With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


of Jesus. This book was compiled at the request of the late Sir Hiram Maxim, 
who authorised the writer to make use of all the accounts he had previously 


THE BA NNER -. his many inventions, and personally dictated much 


™ ne ee THE UNSOLVED RIDDLE 
OF SOCIAL JUSTICE 


AN IMPERFECT MOTHER 
J. D. Beresford 


Author of ‘‘ God’s Counterpoint,’’ ‘‘ Jacob Stahl,’’ etc. 
A brilliant study of a brilliant woman, written with power, 
‘Ikin insight and grace. 


me THE CHEATS 


A novel of the times, brimful of the spirit of youth. 
; BLIS " By Professor STEPHEN LEACOCK, Ph.D., Lit.D., 
y RECENTLY PUBLISHED Author of ‘‘ Essays and Literary Studies,” etc. 5s, net. 


‘ The point of view taken by the author leads towards the conclusions ' 

M AR Y-GI/ RL (2nd Impression) ~- = aptety of the futurelies in a progressive movement of social control, 
° - and based upon the broad principle of equality of opportunity, and a 

Hope Merrick er principle of equality of opportunity | 


“Mrs. Merrick always chooses the right word and the right phrase... a “A book for the times, suggestive, critical and highly stimulating.”— 
piece of first-class workmanship.”—Glasgow Herald. Daily Chronicle, 


a THE CLINTONS & OTHERS THE SQUADROON 





(2nd Impression) Archibald Marshall og ay slp ge penrg A rgsn 

cae eS a a5 bs ‘ as onsi 3 a : 
mm.) hang a his own —- ae pe Fpl ng» md eer rich and full, of soldiers in action ; the author excels in his intimate picture 
Studies the fiction of this age can afford to miss it."— y: of the comaraderie of the officers, and in his delightful series of character 


n..) B sketches, 
THE DARK RIVER (2nd Impression) SONGS OF THE DEAD 


Sarah Gertrude Millin By MARGARET NAPIER. With an introduction 





” i ives.””—Daily News. 
She shapes a real story, sees real things and real motives laily News. by Epwarp GARNETT. 5s. net. 
THE Ss WORD OF LO VE A volume of some of the strangest poems ever written, and one deserving 
1.) of study. It is a book which makes a ory a find 
a parallel one must turn back to the author of ‘‘ The Marriage of Heaven 
" Skilfull d Penne _ = —" f 
| ** Skilfully contrived and excellently told.”—Tsmes, 
) READY IN APRIL, W AR D T ALE § 
nt By E, CHIVERS DAVIES. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


HARVEST 


In this capital little record of V.A.D. work in a hospital Miss Davies j 
combines very cleverly two points of view—the Nurses’ and Hospital 
Staff’s, and the Tommies’. Soldiers and others will delight in the enter- 


“ Mrs. Humphry Ward 


Katharine Tynan NEW NOVEL : 
THE BOOK OF YOUTH THE HOUSE OF BALTAZA 

3- Margaret Skelton 2nd large edition in the Press. é 7s. net. 

a4 IN BRISK DEMAND, (2nd Impression.) Sateane Cease to ved aad original character drawing, His abrupt changes 
. 20th CENTURY of ean (i Goring OTE esa loves gure Daty Teapop | 

FRENCH WRITERS OTHER NEW NOVELS. 

Mme. Mary Duclaux RACHEL FITZPATRICK 

Portraits; Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. By LADY POORE. 7s, net 

" aah, 4 bmg wy ter those who like reading French with +" H E P EK E V E N T I V E M A N 

s TWO CHEAPER EDITIONS. By G. V. McFADDEN. 7s, net. 


PANDORA’S YOUNG MEN 


Frederick Watson 


DENYS THE DREAMER 








A WRITER'S RECOLLECTIONS 


taining scenes and incidents of the book, as will all who have served, and 
are serving, in hospital. 


W. J. LOCKE’S 














Mrs. Humphry Ward. 6s, net. JOH N L ANE Vieo STREET. 
, PETROGRAD , . 
; Meriel Buchanan. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. THE Robie ONDON.W.L 
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GEOGRAPHY, TRAVEL AND ANTIQUITIES 


Nile to Aleppo. By Hector W. Dinning. (Allen & Unwin.)— 
A record of travel with the Australian Light Horse in 
the Middle East, with illustrations by James McBey. 


Arctic and Antarctic Exploration. By Sir Clements Markham. 
(Cambridge University Press.)—This authoritative work 
has been edited by Dr. F. H. H. Guillemard. 


Mountain Memories. By Sir Martin Conway, M.P. (Cassell.) 
—A “ Pilgrimage of Romance’”’ covering 30 years, by 
one of the most famous climbers of modern times, who 
possesses an extremely pleasant literary style. 


The Log of the Velsa. By Arnold Bennett. (Chatto & 
Windus.)—The record of a journey through Holland on 
the author’s yacht, with colouied frontispiece by the 
author and 50 illustrations by E. A. Rickards. 


Europe (Atlas Geographies Series: Senior). By Thomas 
Franklin. (W. & A. K. Johnston.)—A geography of 
Europe, less the British Isles, treated on modern regional 
lines, which embodies the results of the recent peace 
treaties. 


First Impressions in America. By John Ayscough (Right 
Rev. Mgr. Count Francis Bickerstaffe-Drew). (Lane.) 


Letters of Travel. By Rudyard Kipling. (Macmillan.)}—The 
three sections of this volume aie: ‘‘ From Tideway to 
Tideway’’’; ‘‘ Letters to the Family’; and ‘ Egypt 
of the Magicians.” 


Piccadilly in Three Centuries: with an Account of Berkeley 
Square and the Haymarket. By Arthur Irwin Dasent. 
(Macmillan.)-—-The author has based his researches into 
the original history of Piccadilly on the parochial rate- 
books of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, St. James’s, West- 
minster, and St. George’s, Hanover Square. 


A Book of the Severn. By A. G. Bradley. (Methuen.)—The 
author follows the Severn from Plynlimmon to its estuary 
below Gloucester. The book is illustrated in colour by 
R. H. Buxton. 


New Light on Ser Marco Polo. By Henri Cordier. (Murray.) 
—A supplementary volume of addenda to Sir Henry 
Yule’s translation of ‘‘ The Book of Ser Marco Polo,”’ 
the revised edition of which was edited by Professor 
Cordier of the French Institute. 


Hittite Inscriptions. By D. G. Hogarth. (Oxford University 
Press.)—This is a first attempt to bring a large and very 
curious class of glyptic objects, produced in the area 
occupied by Hittite civilization, into an archzological 
sequence and into relation to larger Hittite monuments. 
The main material is taken from the Ashmolean collection. 


Kharosthi Inscriptions discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese 
Turkestan: Part1. Text of Inscriptions discovered in 
the Expedition of 1900-1. Transcribed and edited by 
A. M. Boyer, E. J. Rapson and E. Senart. (Oxford 
University Press.)—The first fascicule of a volume which 
will eventually be unifo1m with Chavannes’ ‘‘ Documents 
Chinois découverts par Aurel Stein.” 


A West-Country Pilgrimage. By Eden Phillpotts. (Parsons.) 
—A book by an experienced and delightful guide. 


The Charm of Oxford. “Described by J. Wells. (Simpkin & 
Marshall.)—By the Warden of Wadham, illustrated by 
pencil drawings by W. G. Blackall. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Athena: a Year-Book of the Learned World (The English) 
Speaking Nations). Edited by C. A. Ealand. (Black. 
—The first book of the kind for more than a quarter of 
a century. 

Who Was Who, 1897-1916. (Black.)—The biographies of 
all ‘‘ Who’s”” who have died between 1897 and 1916 
collected into a single volume which should prove an 
indispensable appendix to the familiar work. 

The + nee of Margot Asquith. (Thornton Butter- 
worth.) 
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Life of George Clifford, third Earl of Cumberiand. Py Dr. 
G. C. Williamson. (Cambridge University Press.)—A 
biography of the naval commander of Elizabeth’s reign 
which aims at showing that Cumberland was not merely 
a buccaneer, but a man with the qualities of a soldier 
and a statesman. 


My Fighting Life. By Georges Carpentier. (Cassell.) 


Memories of William Hole. By his wife. Introduction by 
the Rev. Dr. John Kelman. (Chambers.)—Mr. Hole 
was one of the intimates of Robert Louis Stevenson, and 
the volume contains many interesting personal reminis- 
cences of the famous author’s early days in Edinburgh. 


Letters of Mark Twain. Edited by Albert Bigelow Paine. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


AScavengerin France. By William Bell. (Daniel.)—Extracts 
from the diary of an architect in France, 1917-19. 


Bismarck’s Memoirs. (Hodder & Stoughton.)—The long- 
awaited volume which is at present the subject of the 
great lawsuit at Stuttgart. 


The Memoirs of Cardinal Mercier. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Correspondence of Jean Baptiste Carrier during his Mission 
in Brittany, 1793-1794. (Lane.)—Collected, translated 
and annotated by E. H. Carrier. J. B.-Carrier was the 
famous representative to the Convention, and his corres- 
pondence should be a historical document of considerable 
value. 

Mary Russeli Mitford and her Surroundings. (Lane.)—An 
illustrated biography of the authoress of ‘‘ Our Village.” 


From Midshipman to Rear-Admiral. By Rear-Admiral 
Bradley A. Fiske. (Werner Laurie.)—A record of 49 
years in the U.S. Navy. 


Lord Grey of the Reform Bill: being the Life of Charles, 2nd 
Earl Grey. By George Macaulay Trevelyan. (Longmans.) 


The Life and Work of Sir Jagadis Chandra Bose. By Professor 
Patrick Geddes. (Longmans.)—Sir J. C. Bose is the 
founder of the Bose Research Institute, Calcutta, where 
he has pursued valuable investigations into plant-response. 


Life of Lord Kitchener. By Sir George Arthur. 3 vols. 
(Macmillan.)—A full and authoritative biography, with 
prefaces by the Marquis of Salisbury and Earl Haig. 


Letters of Henry James. Edited by Percy Lubbock. (Mac- 
millan.)—A selection of 400 letters ranging from 1869 to 
1915, including those addressed to R. L. Stevenson in 
the South Seas. 


The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. By 
George Earle Buckle, in succession to W. F. Mony- 
penny. (Murray.)—Vols. V. and VI. completing the work. 
There is so much to tell in the last thirteen years of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s life that the concluding portion has been 
extended to two volumes, to be published simultaneously. 
In an appendix will be printed several chapters of an 
unfinished novel on which Lord Beaconsfield was engaged 
at the time of his death. 


Diplomatic Reminiscences. By His Excellency M. Nekludoff- 
Translated by Lady Alexandra Paget. (Murray.)—As 
Russian Minister at Sofia from 1912 till December, 1913, 
M. Nekludoff took a leading part in all the events which 
happened in the Balkan Peninsula during the two wars 
of 1912 and 1913. Early in 1914 he was transferred to 
Stockholm, and the book gives full and new information 
of all that passed in Sweden before and during the war in 
1917. 


Memoirs of the Comte de Rochechouart. Translated by Miss 
Frances Jackson. (Murray.)—Rochechouart was an 
émigré noble who entered the Russian service and became 
aide-de-camp to Alexandra I. and served in 1812; he 
was Alexander’s emissary to Bernadotte; he took part 
in the advance of the Allies, and became Governor of 
Paris. After Waterloo he took service under the restored 
monarchy. 


Bishop Moorhouse, of Melbourne and Manchester. By Miss 
E. C. Rickards. (Murray.) 
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A Lord Mayor’s Diary, 1906-7. By Sir Wm. Treloar, Bt. To 
which is added The Official Diary of Micajah Perry, Lord 
Mayor 1738-9. (Murray.) 

Cecil Chesterton: a Monograph. By G. K. Chesterton. 


(Cecil Palmer.)—A sketch of the late Cecil Chesterton as 
a figure in the social and political fight of Fleet Street. 


My Years of Exile. By Eduard Bernstein. (Parsons.)—A 
translation of Eduard Bernstein’s ‘‘ Aus den Jahren 
meines Exils,’’ reviewed in THE ATHENZUM of 
October 17, 1919. 


Archimedes. By Sir Thomas L. Heath. (S.P.C.K.)—A new 
volume in the “‘ Pioneers of Progress : Men of Science.” 


The Journal of Absalom Watkin, 1814-1856. Edited by 
A. E. Watkin. (Fisher Unwin.)—Absalom Watkin 
was a leading citizen of Manchester in the days of agitation 
and reform that followed the close of the Napoleonic 
wars. 


Portraits of the ‘‘ Eighties.’’ By H.G. Hutchinson. (Fisher 
Unwin.)—This volume is, in effect, a sequel to ‘‘ Portraits 
of the Sixties,’’ by Mr. Justin McCarthy, and ‘‘ Portraits 
of the Seventies,” by the Rt. Hon. G. W. E. Russell. 


George Tyrrell’s Letters. Edited by Maud Petre. (Fisher 
Unwin.)—This collection of the letters of the brilliant 
and courageous priest is assured of a warm welcome. 


HISTORY 


Dalmatia. By Count Louis Voinovitch. Translated by 
F. S. Copeland. (Allen & Unwin.)—The author, who is 
a well-known Jugo-Slav diplomatist and politician, tells 
the history of the last fifty years in great detail. 


A Dictionary cf Napoleon and his Times. By Hubert N. 
Richardson. (Cassell.)—The publishers state that this 
work, ‘‘if not encyclopedic, may at least claim to be 
highly embracive.”’ 

The Peace Conference of Paris: the Full and Authoritative 
Account of the Peace Conference. 4 vols. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.)—A detailed account compiled by various 
authorities, specialists and officials who took part in the 
proceedings. 


The Kaiser’s Letters to the Czar, 1894-1914. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.)—The volume contains the letters which have 
recently appeared in the Morning Post. 


Germany and the French Revolution. By G.P.Gooch. (Long- 
mans.)—A study of the effect of the Revolution on the 
German mind and on the German States by an able 
historian. 

Thoughts on the Unicon between England and Scotland. By 
Dr. A. V. Dicey and Professor R. S. Rait. (Macmiilan.)— 
A critical and historical study by two eminent authorities 
of an epoch-making act which has been somewhat 
neglected by historians. 

Dupleix and Clive: the Beginning of Empire. By Henry 
Dodwell. (Methuen.)—This book, by the Curator of the 
Madras Record Offices, is based on a careful examination 
of original documents, not only in India, but also at the 
India Office, British Museum, and Public Record Office. 


The Black Sheep of the Balkans. By Leland Buxton. Intro- 
duction by Aubrey Herbert. (Nisbet.}—Mr. Buxton 
champions the claims of Bulgaria. 


Great Britain and the United States : a Critical Review of their 
Historical Relations. By J. Travis Mills. (Oxford 
University Press.)—The aim of this study is to promote 
conciliation born of mutual understanding. 

Studies in History and Politics. By the Rt. Hon. Herbert 
Fisher. (Oxford University Press.)—A book of collected 
essays ranging from Rome to modern Germany, and from 
Ammianus Marcellinus to Lord Acton. 


A Short History of the Italian People. By Janet Penrose 
Trevelyan. (Putnam.) 

Belgium. By Emile Cammaerts. (Fisher Unwin.)—A 
new volume in ‘‘ The Story of the Nations’ 


’ 


series. 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR 


A Concise Chronicle cf Events cf the Great War. By Captain 
R. P. P. Rowe. (P. Allan.)—The volume has: full index, 
and the appendices contain the verbatim texts of the 
most important documents of the war. 

Merchant Adventurers, 1914-1918. By F. A. Hook. Preface 
by Lord Inchcape. (Black.)—A systematic account of 
the part played by the mercantile marine during the war. 


Reflections on the World War. By Th. v. Bethmann-Hollweg. 
(Thornton Butterworth.)—This should prove to be one of 
the most solidly interesting of all the war-books. Beth- 
mann - Hollweg, Chancellor of the Empire 1909 - 1917, 
is, if only by reason of his tragic weakness, one of the 
most sympathetic of all the political figures in modern 
Germany. 

Out of My Life. By Marshal von Hindenburg. (Cassell.)— 
Another document of great value for the historian and 
student of the war. 

Germany’s High Sea Fleet in the World War: Personal 
Recollections of Admiral Scheer. (Cassell.)—Portions 
of this book have been appearing in the Daily 
News. 

With the ‘‘ Die-Hards ’’ in Siberia. By Col. John Ward, M.P. 
(Cassell.)\—Colonel Ward’s political attitude to the 
Russian problem is well known. This book deals with 
his adventures with his regiment, the 25th Battalion of 
the Middlesex Regiment. 

The History of the Guards’ Division. By Colonel A. Murray. 
2 vols. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The Story of the Fourth Army ia the Batiles of the Hundred 
Days, August 8 to November 11, 1918. By Major-General 
Sir Archibald Montgomery. Preface by General Lord 
Rawlinson. 2 vols. (Hodder & Stoughton.)—By the 
Chief of the General Staff of the Fourth Army. 

The Naval Histcry of the War. By Sir Henry Newbolt. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

By Sea and Land: Seme Naval Doings. By Lieut.-Com- 
mande: E. Hilton-Young, M.P. (Jack.) 

The West Kent (Q.0.) Yeomanry and the 10th Battalion, the 
Buffs, in the War. By Lieut.-Col. Charles Ponsonby. 
(Melrose.)—A regimental record of campaigns in Gallipoli, 
Palestine and France. 

The Battle of the Marne. By G. H. Perris. (Methuen.)— 
By the special correspondent of the Daily Chronicle with 
the French armies, 1914-18. 

A Short History of the War. ByC.R.L. Fletcher. (Murray.)— 
Gives in concise form and within the limits of 200 pages a 
summary of the principal events of the war. 


Strategic Camouflage. By Solomon J. Solomon, R.A. 
(Murray.)—This book, by the well-known painter who 
initiated the Camouflage Corps in the British Army, 
deals with the interpretation of the photographs from 
which the discoveries of the German landscape camou- 
flage were made. 

The Secret Corps. By Captain Ferdinand Tuohy. (Murray.) 
—This book is claimed to be the first authentic and 
detailed record of intelligence work as undertaken in the 
late war. ; 

The History of the Welsh Guards. By C. H. Dudley Ward. 
(Mutray.)\—The Welsh Regiment of Foot Guards was 
raised in February, 1915, and the Ist Battalion crossed 
the Channel in August of the same year. 


The Official History of the South African Forces in France. By 
Lieut.-Col. John Buchanan. (Nelson.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Divisional and Other Signs. By Captain V. Wheeler-Holohan 
(Murray.)—Explains the signs or badges borne by the 
British armies during the war. 

The Summary Catalogue of Western MSS. in the Bodleian. 
Vol. II. Part I. (Oxford University Press.)—Part I. 
contains MSS. 1-3490, including the valuable old collec- 
tions of Laud, ‘‘ Bodley,’”’ and Selden. 
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The League of Nations : 


The Principle and the Practice. 
Edited by STEPHEN PIERCE DUGGAN. 15s. 


This book is intended to appeal to intelligent laymen seeking a general 
exposition of the subject, and to students in need of a text-book. 


The World after the War. Just out. 
By CHARLES RODEN AND DOROTHY FRANCES 
BUXTON. 7s. 6d. 


A vivid picture of the net effects of the War, and of Allied policy since the 
War, especially on the lives of the common people in all lands. 


The Austrian Red Book: 


Official Files Pertaining to Pre-War History. 
In Three Parts. 3s. 6d. each. 


Just out. 


Bolshevism: An International Danger. 
By PROFESSOR PAUL MILIUKOV. 12s. 6d. 


May. 
Dalmatia. 
By COUNT LOUIS VOJNOVITCH. 
Translated by F.S. CopELANp. 8s. May. 


A very complete book on Dalmatia, past and present, historical and politic all, 


The Threefold State. 


The True Aspeet of the Social Question. A pyvil. 
By RUDOLF STEINER. 5s. 


Dr. Steiner offers a new solution of Social Problems. He points to a new 
form of State structure which must be adopted in order to stem the growing 
chaos in the world. 


The Case for Nationalisation, 
By A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 2s. 6d. and 4s, 6d. 


A Guildsman’s Interpretation of History. 
By A. J. PENTY. 12s. 6d. April 


This book attempts to interpret the historical significance of the Guild 
Movement from the point of view of one who believes it foreshadows a return 
to medieval civilization. 


Karl Marx. Just out. . 2s, 6d. 


By ACHILLE LORIA. Authorised Translation from 
the Italian with a foreword by E. and C. Paut. 


E. D. Morel: April. 
The Man and His Work. 10s. 6d. 


By SEYMOUR COCKS. With an Introduction by 
Cot. WEpGwoop, D.S.O., M.P. 


National Education in India. May. 
By LAJPAT RAT. 6s. 
A Nation's Heritage. Agel. 


By CANON H. D. RAWNSLEY. 6s. 


An Elementary Commentary on English Law. 
By His Honour JUDGE RUEGG, K.C. 17s. 6d. 





Psycho-Analysis: 5s. April. 
An Outline of the Freudian Theory. 
By BARBARA LOW, B.A. 
A short and simple exposition of the main features of the Freudian Theory, 
adapted to beginners and those seeking to obtain a brief outline of the Psychology 
of the Unconscious, 


Divine Personality and Human Life. 
Being Part II. of ‘God and Personality.” 


By CLEMENT J. WEBB. 10s. 6d. Shortly. 
The Quintessence of Bernard Shaw. 
By H. C. DUFFIN. 6s. 6d. May. 


The Agamemnon of Aeschylus. 
Translated into English Rhyming Verse by 
PROFESSOR GILBERT MURRAY. Shortly. 


Ruskin the Prophet. 
And Other Centenary Studies. By JOHN MASEFIELD, 
DEAN INGE, C. F. G. MASTERMAN, and others. 
Edited by J. Howarp WuiItTEHoUusE. 8s, 6d. 


The Victory of Venizelos. April. 
By V. J. SELIGMAN. Author of ‘‘ The Salonica Side- 
Show,”’ etc. 5s. 


NEW NOUELS. 


Shepherd’s Warning. (Second Impression ) 
By ERIC LEADBITTER. 17s. 6d. 





Danny. Ts. 6d. 
The Story of a Dandie Dinmont. Just out. 
By ALFRED OLLIVANT. New Edition—Rewriiten. 

Two Sisters. Just out. 


By RALPH HAROLD BRETHERTON. Author of 
“The Mill.” 7s. 6d. 


Ann’s First Flutter. May. 
By ROBERT A. HAMBLIN. Author of,‘‘ The Lay of 
the Land.” 7s. 6d. 


B. 14. Apwil. 7s, 6d. 


By R. K. WEEKES. Author of ‘‘ The Laurensons.’’ 


God's Price. April. 
By MAUDE LEESON. Author of “ The Marriage of 
Cecilia.” 7s. 6d. 


The Autobiography of Judas Iscariot. aza,. 
By ALFRED TRESSIDDER SHEPPARD. Author 
of ‘‘ The Rise of Ledgar Dunstan.’”’ 7s, 6d. 


Out of the Frying Pan. 


By C. NINA BOYLE. 7s. 6d. May. 


In the Claws of the Dragon. 
By GEORGE SOULIE DE MORANT. 7s. 6d. May, 





Second Impressions of the following 


7) 





THE NEW OUTLOOK. 


By LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C., M.P. 1s. 
THE RUSSIAN REPUBLIC. 

By Lrevut.-Cot. MALONE, M.P. Qs. Bd. 
BOLSHEVISM AT WORK 2s. 6d. 


By W. T. GOODE, M.A. 
VILLAGE TRADE UNIONS IN TWO CENTURIES, : 
By ERNEST SELLEY. 4s. 6d. and 3s. 


Gods and their Makers. May. 
And Other Stories. By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 
7s. 6d. 

ooks are now or will shortly be ready. 

GOD AND PERSONALITY. 10s. 6a" 
By CLEMENT C. J. WEBB. 

THE BUILDERS. 7s. 6d. 


A Story and Study of Masonry. By J. FORT NEWTON. 
MORE TRANSLATIONS FROM THE CHINESE. 

By ARTHUR D. WALEY. Ss 4s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICAL PHILOSPHY, 10s, 6d, 





By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 
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